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Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
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partment of State and the Foreign 
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by the White House and the Depart- 
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party and treaties of general inter- 
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THE WORLD FUNCTION OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 


The world function of the North Atlantic com- 
munity is to create a great unbalance of force on 
the side of the free world in order to expose the 
futility of all narrow schemes for nationalistic ex- 
pansion running counter to the good of the world 
community as a whole, Howland H. Sargeant said 
on November 25. 

Speaking before the Birmingham Christmas 
Carnival at Birmingham, Alabama, Mr. Sargeant, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
said that in time we will see such cooperation of the 
great powers in the United Nations that less and 
less need will arise for such regional defense ar- 
rangements as Rio, Brussels, and the Atlantic 
pacts." 

Mr. Sargeant said that the peoples of the North 
Atlantic community, have made it quite clear that 
we have organized ourselves against nothing ex- 
cept aggression—that we want peace and mean to 
have it. The free peoples of the world, Mr. Sar- 
geant said, have recently discovered their kinship 
and interdependence as never before, and are mak- 
ing this kinship the solid foundation for building 
a new kind of world. 

They are no longer obsessed with their differ- 
ences; they are enthusiastically obsessed with their 
similarities and their need for each other, he said. 
“They have found in this mutual identification the 
grounds for making a practical beginning in the 
establishment of a free, democratic world in which 
ultimately the peoples of all nations may join to- 
gether in a new society of man.” 

On April 4, 1949, Mr. Sargeant recalled, Lester 
Pearson, the Foreign Minister of Canada, Dirk 
Stikker, Foreign Minister of the Netherlands, and 
Ernest Bevin, U.K. Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, expressed the conception that our North 
Atlantic community can focus democratic energy 
into a force which will integrate the world. 


*For complete text of Mr. Sargeant’s address, see De- 
partment of State press release 920 of Nov. 25, 1949. 
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This concept of an organized North Atlantic 
community, Mr. Sargeant said, is very new, though 
its roots go back a long way in history, in close ties 
of friendship, and in the close similarity of inter- 
ests and aims among the member nations. 

The intention of the Soviet Union not to cooper- 
ate with the West was evident within 3 months 
after the signing of the United Nations Charter. 
Mr. Sargeant stated that “succeeding events dem- 
onstrated that Soviet collaboration during the war 
had been solely concerned with getting Western 
assistance in defeating Germany—that the crea- 
tion of puppet states, subservient to the Kremlin, 
remained an important objective to Soviet foreign 
policy.” Despite its pledge to abide by and support 
the great aims of the United Nations, the Soviet 
Union progressively disclosed that its real inten- 
tion was to press for nationalistic expansion west, 
south, and east. 

After many attempts on the part of the Western 
powers to reach some agreement with the Soviet 
Union in the Council of Foreign Ministers and 
in the Security Council, it was impossible to avoid, 
Mr. Sargeant said, the conclusion that the Soviet 
Union did not wish to see a peaceful settlement of 
disputes and the general establishment of peace 
and goodwill, but hoped to exploit violence and 
disorder in pursuing Russian imperialistic designs. 
“No distortion of logic could conceal,” Mr. Sar- 
geant stated, “the implications of Soviet refusal to 
assist the efforts of United Nations Commissions 
in restoring peace in the Balkans and Korea.” In- 
deed, it was very evident that the Soviet was 
inciting the very violence that the United Nations 
majority was attempting to stop. 

Under the impact of these developments, Mr. 
Sargeant continued, the concept of the common 
aims and interests of the North Atlantic commun- 
ity began to emerge. These nations had demon- 
strated their determination to carry out their 
obligations under the United Nations Charter, and 
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had the collective capacity to throw a decisive 
weight in favor of law and order, of peace and 
economic progress, as against disorder and aggres- 
sion. They went to work: 


“The Marshall Plan, based on maximum co- 
operation of Europeans, began a vigorous and 
successful attack on restoration of Western 
Europe’s productivity, through self-help and mu- 
tual aid. Out of this came the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation with the par- 
ticipating nations of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram breaking all historical precedents in 
meeting around a council table to come to grips 
with the problems besetting them all and to solve 
those problems not on a basis of the separate needs 
of narrow nationalistic aims but on the basis of 
the well-being of the Western European com- 
munity as a whole. 

“On this side of the Atlantic, there came an- 
other unprecedented development. The United 
States joined with the other American Republics 
in forming the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, a collec- 
tive defense arrangement under Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter, declaring that any attack 
on any one of the signatory nations would be taken 
as an attack on all and would be collectively re- 
sisted. In March 1948, the British, French, and 
Benelux countries produced a similar stabilizing 
arrangement in Western Europe in the Brussels 
Treaty, with almost identical terms. They created 
a Council of the five Foreign Ministers and ar- 
ranged for periodic meetings with the Defense 
Ministers and Finance Ministers. They estab- 
lished a Chiefs of Staff Committee and a Military 
Committee to work out the plans for their collec- 
tive defense, and they invited the United States to 
participate in the work of the Military Committee. 
We sent a representative or an observer.” 

Mr. Sargeant said that it is easy to see what was 
happening: On both sides of the Atlantic, free 
nations were forming “centers of stability” which 
might themselves constitute a stabilizing influence 
within the United Nations and compensate for the 
instability arising from the failure to obtain the 
essential cooperation of the great powers. 
tinued failure to win the unanimity of the great 
powers left the United Nations ineffective for the 
guaranteeing of world security and unable to deal 
adequately with some economic, social, and politi- 
cal problems of international scope. 

Mr. Sargeant emphasized that it was imperative 
to achieve stability on a regional basis, within the 
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provisions of the United Nations Charter, and 
thereby to hold the United Nations steady despite 
the lack of big power unanimity. 

In the summer of 1948, conversations began at 
Washington between representatives of Belgium, 
Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. They 
had concluded, Mr. Sargeant said, that an arrange- 
ment for the North Atlantic community, similar 
to the Rio and Brussels pacts, was to their collec- 
tive interest, was essential for support of the 
United Nations, and was politically practical. On 
April 4, 1949, the countries signed the North At- 
lantic Treaty. Denmark, Iceland, Italy, Norway, 
and Portugal had joined with the 7 nations which 
initiated the 1948 conversations. 

Within a few months of the signing of the pact, 
Mr. Sargeant said, the Congress approved the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Program with the effect of 
supporting the capacity of the MAP countries for 
their collective defense while continuing United 
States military aid to certain other friendly, free 
nations. 

Mr. Sargeant pointed out that the peoples of the 
North Atlantic community have made it quite 
clear that they have organized against nothing 
except aggression—that they want peace and mean 
to have it. They have also made clear, he con- 
tinued, their faith in the United Nations as the 
best assurance of the good of all mankind and their 


‘ determination to bring it to the full flowering of 


success. 

Mr. Sargeant had the following to say of actions 
on the economic front that are essential if a meas- 
ure of stability in the security field is going to be 
introduced into the world community: 


“The sufficient increase of world productivity 
and world trade is of course an immensely difficult 
and complicated problem, but the members of the 
North Atlantic community, in cooperation with 
the other free nations can make an immense con- 
tribution to its solution. By reduction of trade 
barriers—through progressive lowering of tariffs 
and easing of restrictive customs regulations— 
and by mutual assistance in increasing our indi- 
vidual and collective productivity, we can set in 
motion a steadily expanding exchange of goods 
which will extend economic benefits to all other 
nations. 

“Through the European Recovery Program, 
technical and scientific conferences, exchange 
groups representing labor and management, and 
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other measures, we are already sharing our tech- 
nologies and thereby moving toward the steady 
expansion of productivity in Europe. Through 
the Point 4 program we are broadening this effort 
to other countries both directly and through the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, 

“But on the matter of expanding the exchange 
of goods, we are still confronted with a grave prob- 
lem. This centers largely around the great excess 
of American exports over imports, with a result- 
ing inability of other countries to sell us enough 
to pay for what they are buying from us. 

“Tn all likelihood, the United States will have to 
continue economic aid programs in some measure 
for a long time to come, but we can now begin to see 
an ultimate remedy for the basic cause of the 
problem, which will allow goods and money to cir- 
culate ever more freely and fully throughout the 
world, to everyone’s advantage. Western Europe 
must expand its volume of goods for export and 
is already moving toward this through their superb 
efforts under ERP. President Truman’s Point 4 
program of technical and investment aid to the 
underdeveloped areas of the world—to be carried 
out mainly through the United Nations—holds the 
promise of steadily expanding the ability of that 
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two-thirds to buy and sell in the world’s markets. 
Secretary Acheson, only the other day in New 
York, affirmed the determination of our govern- 
ment to promote a big increase in American pur- 
chases from other countries benefitting the Ameri- 
can people both as taxpayers and as consumers. 
Many nations are already making great progress 
in reducing tariffs and other barriers to interna- 
tional trade. If we can succeed in putting the 
International Trade Organization into full opera- 
tion, alongside the other specialized agencies of 
the United Nations, its code of fair, liberal trade 
practices will have a sure and beneficial effect on 
the international exchange of goods and an estab- 
lished forum will be provided in which the free 
nations can work out their trade problems around 
the conference table. In this combination of cura- 
tive measures lies our clear path toward reaching a 
genuine balance of payments for all countries at a 
high level of production and sales.” 

In concluding, Mr. Sargeant predicted that we 
will live to see a state of world economic health and 
shared prosperity almost beyond our present imag- 
ining and that we will see it in a world of enduring 
peace. In the pages of history still unwritten will 
appear a tribute to the North Atlantic community 
for its great role in bringing this to pass. 
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Disposition of Former Italian Colonies 


Statement by Ambassador Philip C. Jessup 


Mr. Present: In the view of the United States 
delegation, the result of the deliberations of the 
First Committee on the question of the disposal of 
the former Italian colonies is one of the most grati- 
fying achievements of this session of the General 
Assembly. I believe it will be agreed by all of us 
that this problem, involving the fate of millions of 
human beings and the disposition of more than 
half a million square miles of territory, is one of 
the most complex and difficult problems which has 
yet been placed before the United Nations for so- 
lution. The four principal Allied powers were 
unable to resolve this problem and referred the 
question to the General Assembly in accordance 
with the provisions of the Treaty of Peace With 
Italy. They agreed in advance to accept its rec- 
ommendations in the hope that this body would be 
able to succeed where the Four Powers had failed. 
If now in this Assembly we shall through our com- 
bined wisdom be able to find a solution based on 
justice and the basic principles of the Charter, we 
shall have achieved a great success. We shall have 
marked a milestone in the development of the 
United Nations as an instrument truly capable of 
solving even the most difficult of the problems fac- 
ing the world today. We might well hope that 
this example will encourage in the future the refer- 
ence of other similar problems to the United Na- 
tions for solution when efforts through bilateral 
or other narrower means of negotiation fail. Sec- 
retary of State Acheson pointed out in his address 
to this Assembly on September 21: “The develop- 
ment of this precedent might well assist the settle- 
ment of various other political problems by special 
agreements, in advance, to accept recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly or the Security 

* Made before the plenary session of the General Assem- 
bly on Nov. 18, 1949, and released to the press by the U.S. 
delegation to the General Assembly on the same date. 
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Council, or in legal questions, the determination of 
the International Court of Justice. Through such 
advance agreement additional services can and 
should be rendered from time to time by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and other organs of the United 
Nations.” 


Work of Political Committee 


The work of the Political Committee in reaching 
the recommended solution of this problem has not 
been easy. The draft resolution which Committee 
I has presented to us is an outstanding example of 
the good results of extensive study, discussion, and 
argument and, above all, of consultation and ac- 
commodation. I am sure that the terms of this 
draft resolution do not conform in all respects with 
the individual views of any single delegation. 
Throughout the history of the Assembly’s consider- 
ation of this problem, we have heard many varied 
and conflicting points of view expressed. Yet, as 
a result of persistence, patience, and good will, the 
First Committee has been able to reach a solution 
which has been supported by 49 delegations. 

With respect to Libya, my government is happy 
to support the recommendation that this territory 
become a united and independent state, and we 
look forward to welcoming it in the near future as 
a member of this organization. It is the view of 
my government that the provisions of the draft 
resolution will achieve the independence of Libya 
within the shortest possible time and in an orderly 
fashion under the continuing responsibility of the 
United Nations. The terms of the resolution, 
furthermore, ensure that the form of the Libyan 
state and the constitution of its government shall 
be determined by the people themselves. Thus the 
Assembly will fully respect the right of self-deter- 
mination of the Libyan people. 
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italian Somaliland 


The Committee was also able to reach full agree- 
ment on the principle that Italian Somaliland 
should become an independent sovereign state. 
However, with respect to this territory it has been 
agreed that a 10-year period of trusteeship will be 
required for the development of full self-govern- 
ment and independence. 

The Government of the United States is con- 
vinced that the Committee’s recommendation that 
Italy administer the territory during this trustee- 
ship period is a solution which will insure the 
rapid progress of the people of Italian Somaliland 
toward independence. We believe that Italy is 
well-equipped to provide the assistance and guid- 
ance which the people of Italian Somaliland need 
to help them during the trusteeship period. The 
Committee has received the formal assurances of 
the Italian Government of its willingness to as- 
sume this responsibility and to administer the ter- 
ritory under the trusteeship system in full con- 
formity with the provisions of the Charter. I 
should like to take this opportunity to state for- 
mally that the Government of the United States 
has complete confidence in the sincerity and good 
will of the democratic government of Italy in un- 
dertaking this difficult task. We are confident, 
moreover, that Italy will loyally fulfill its obliga- 
tions to the people of Italian Somaliland in such 
a way that they need have no cause to fear the re- 
turn of an Italian administration to their country. 
Rather, they may expect the Government and the 
people of democratic Italy to work with them and 
help them in a spirit of close friendship and col- 
laboration. 

Provision for representatives of Egypt, Colom- 
bia, and the Philippines to assist the Italian admin- 
istration, as well as for the establishment in the 
trusteeship agreement of constitutional principles 
guaranteeing the rights of the inhabitants of this 
territory, should further reassure the people of 
Italian Somaliland. This recommendation of the 
General Assembly provides every possible safe- 


guard for the protection of their rights and inter- 


ests during the trusteeship period by taking cog- 
nizance of the principles suggested in the Annex- 
ure presented by the distinguished delegate from 
India. The Trusteeship Council will insure that 
from the very start of the trusteeship period there 
shall be constitutional guaranties of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all of the inhabi- 
tants of Italian Somaliland. Moreover, from the 
very beginning of the trusteeship there will be in- 
stitutions designed to insure the inauguration, de- 
velopment, and subsequent establishment of full 
self-government. 
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Eritrea 


My delegation has been disappointed at the fail- 
ure of the Political Committee to reach agreement 
on a definitive solution for the problem of the dis- 

osition of Eritrea. In the last session of the 
Caneel Assembly, 36 other delegations besides my 
own supported the provision for the incorporation 
of all Eritrea except the western Province into 
Ethiopia. Throughout the discussions in the 
present session a very large degree of agreement, 
almost of unanimity, has been manifest in favor 
of recognition of Ethiopia’s just claims. Many 
delegations have referred to Ethiopia’s ethnic and 
historic ties with Eritrea, its general affinity with 
the people of Eritrea, and its pressing economic 
needs. These delegations merely differed on the 
extent to which Ethiopia’s rights and claims 
should be satisfied. 

The United States Government has long been 
convinced that the people of all but the western 
Province of Eritrea desire reunion with Ethiopia, 
and my delegation has strongly advocated such a 
solution for this problem. In view of the appar- 
ent desire for separate independence expressed by 
some of the representatives of the inhabitants of 
Eritrea who appeared before the Political Com- 
mittee, my delegation joined with others in at- 
tempting to work out a compromise formula some- 
where between independence and full union with 
Ethiopia. We envisaged the initial establishment 
of some form of federation which, while uniting 
the territory with Ethiopia as far as essential com- 
mon interests are concerned, would still retain for 
the people of Eritrea a very large measure of au- 
tonomy with respect to local problems and inter- 
ests. After a 5-year “trial” period, the people 
themselves would have had an _ opportunity 
through a plebiscite to determine whether to con- 
tinue that arrangement, to secede or to unite more 
closely with Ethiopia. Unfortunately, neither 
this nor other attempts at reaching a compromise 
solution seemed to achieve the necessary support. 

My delegation regrets, as I am sure we all do, 
that the question of the final disposal of Eritrea 
must again be postponed. The very extensive de- 
bate in the Subcommittee and in the Committee 
has, however, convinced many delegations that the 
facts of the situation must be still further clarified 
before a solution can be found capable of com- 
manding the support of this dae. When it 
became obvious that the basic differences of opinion 
within the Committee precluded reaching a solu- 
tion, we agreed that only through further study of 
the problem and through a new and objective 
analysis of the facts could the General Assembly 
find a solution which could be ae by the 
necessary majority of its members. For this rea- 
son we voted for the Committee’s recommendation 
for the establishment of a Commission composed 
of representatives of governments with no direct 
interest in Eritrea. We can all trust this Com- 
mission to render a report reflecting the actual sit- 
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uation in the territory and on the basis of which 
the next session of the Assembly will be able finally 
to resolve this problem. We, therefore, will main- 
tain our support of this part of the Committee’s 
recommendation. 


Adjustment of Boundaries 


As the Assembly is aware, we also have before 
us the question of the appropriate adjustment of 
the boundaries of the former vtalian colonies. In 
view of the complex technical aspects of this prob- 
lem and the lack of complete information before 
us, it has not been possible for the Committee to 
make substantive recommendations to the Assem- 
bly. In order that the Assembly may subsequently 
give consideration to this matter, it has been ie 
a that the procedure to be adopted be studied 

y the Interim Committee, and that a report be 
submitted to the fifth reguiar session of the Gen- 





eral Assembly. My delegation agrees and hopes 
this resolution will receive the general acceptance 
of the Assembly. 

Mr. President, I will not take more of the As- 
sembly’s time to discuss further this problem 
which has already consumed so much of our ener- 
gies and about which so much has already been 
said. In closing, however, I would like to observe 
on behalf of my delegation that the Assembly 
might well congratulate itself on a difficult job 
well done. We may even hope that despite the 
complex and controversial aspects of this problem, 
the resolutions recommended by the Political Com- 
mittee will receive the unanimous approval of this 
Assembly. As in the case of our own delegation, 
such unanimous approval would not mean that we 
have all succeeded in persuading our colleagues 
that our own preferred positions should be ac- 
cepted. It would mean that we have all joined, in 
the spirit of the Charter, in a cooperative effort to 
help the General Assembly to discharge its novel 
and important responsibilities in this matter. 


Resolution on the Disposal of the Former Italian Colonies 


U.N. doe A/1089 
Adopted Nov. 21, 1949 

The General Assembly, 

In accordance with Annex XI, paragraph 3, of the 
Treaty of Peace with Italy, 1947, whereby the Powers con- 
cerned have agreed to accept the recommendation of the 
General Assembly on the disposal of the former Italian 
Colonies and to take appropriate measures for giving effect 
to it. 

HAVING TAKEN NOTE of the report of the Four Power 
Commission of Investigation, having heard spokesmen of 
organizations representing substantial sections of opinion 
in the territories concerned, and having taken into con- 
sideration the wishes and welfare of the inhabitants of 
the territories, the interests of peace and security, the 
views of the interested Governments and the relevant pro- 
visions of the Charter, 


A. With respect to Libya, recommends: 


1. That Libya, comprising Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and 
the Fezzan, shall be constituted an independent and sov- 
ereign State; 

2. This independence shall become effective as soon as 
possible and in any case not later than 1 January 1952; 

3. That a constitution for Libya, including the form of 
the government, be determined by representatives of the 
inhabitants of Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fezzan 
meeting and consulting together in a National Assembly ; 
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4. That, for the purpose of assisting the people of Libya 
in the formulation of the constitution and the establish- 
ment of an independent government, there shall be a 
United Nations Commissioner in Libya appointed by the 
General Assembly and a Council to aid and advise him; 

5. The United Nations Commissioner, in consultation 
with the Council, shall submit to the Secretary-General an 
annual report and such other special reports as he may 
consider necessary. To these reports shall be added any 
memorandum or document that the United Nations Com- 
missioner or a member of the Council may wish to bring to 
the attention of the United Nations; 

6. That the Council shall consist of ten members, 
namely : 

(a) One representative nominated by the Government 
of each of the following countries: Egypt, France, Italy, 
Pakistan, the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America ; 

(b) One representative of the people of each of the 
three regions of Libya and one representative of the 
minorities in Libya; 

7. That the United Nations Commissioner shall appoint 
the representatives mentioned in 6 (b), after consultation 
with the administering Power, the representatives of the 
Governments mentioned in paragraph 6 (a), leading per- 
sonalities and representatives of political parties and 
organizations in the territories concerned ; 

8. That, in the discharge of his functions, the United 
Nations Commissioner shall consult and be guided by the 
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advice of the members of his Council, it being understood 
that he may call upon different members to advise him 
in respect of different regions or different subjects; 

9. That the United Nations Commissioner may offer 
suggestions to the General Assembly, to the Economic and 
Social Council and to the Secretary-General as to the 
measures that the United Nations might adopt during the 
transitional period regarding the economic and social 
problems of Libya; 

10. That the administering Powers in co-operation with 
the Commissioner : 


(a) Initiate immediately all necessary steps for the 
transfer of power to a duly constituted independent 
Government ; 

(b) Administer the territories for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the establishment of Libyan unity and independence, 
co-operate in the formation of governmental institutions 
and co-ordinate their activities to this end; 

(c) Make an annual report to the General Assembly on 
the steps taken to implement these recommendations; 


11. That upon its establishment as an independent State, 
Libya be admitted to the United Nations in accordance 
with Article 4 of the Charter. 


B. With respect to Italian Somaliland, recommends: 


1. That Italian Somaliland shall be an independent sov- 
ereign State; 

2. This independence shall become effective at the end 
of ten years from the date of the approval of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement by the General Assembly ; 

3. During the period mentioned in paragraph 2, Italian 
Somaliland shall be placed under the International Trus- 
teeship System with Italy as the Administering Authority ; 

4. The Administering Authority shall be aided and 
advised by an Advisory Council composed of representa- 
tives of the following States: Colombia, Egypt, and the 
Philippines. The headquarters of the Advisory Council 
shall be Mogadiscio. The precise terms of reference of 
the Advisory Council shall be determined in the Trustee- 
ship Agreement and shall include a provision whereby the 
Trusteeship Council shall invite the States members of 
the Advisory Council, if they are not members of the 
Trusteeship Council, to participate without vote in the 
debates of the Trusteeship Council on any question re- 
lating to this territory ; 

5. That the Trusteeship Council negotiate with the 
Administering Authority the draft of a Trusteeship Agree- 
ment for submission to the General Assembly if possible 
during the present session, and in any case not later than 
the fifth regular session ; 

6. That the Trusteeship Agreement shall include an 
Annex containing a declaration of constitutional princi- 
ples guaranteeing the rights of the inhabitants of Somali- 
land and providing for institutions designed to ensure the 
inauguration, development and subsequent establishment 
of full self-government; 

7. That in the drafting of this declaration the Trustee- 
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ship Council and the Administering Authority be guided by 
the annexed text proposed by the Indian delegation; 

8. That Italy be invited to undertake provisional ad- 
ministration of the territory. 


(a) At a time and pursuant to arrangements for the 
orderly transfer of administration agreed upon between 
Italy and the United Kingdom, after the Trusteeship 
Council and Italy have negotiated the Trusteeship 
agreement ; 

(b) On condition that Italy gives an undertaking to 
administer the territory in accordance with the provisions 
of the Charter relating to the International Trusteeship 
System and to the Trusteeship Agreement pending ap- 
proval by the General Assembly of a Trusteeship Agree- 
ment for the territory ; 


9. That the Advisory Council shall commence the dis- 
charge of its functions when the Italian Government 
begins its provisional administration. 


C. With respect to Eritrea, recommends: 


1. That a Commission consisting of representatives of 
not more than five Member States, as follows: Burma, 
Guatemala, Norway, Pakistan, and the Union of South 
Africa, be established to ascertain more fully the wishes 
and the best means of promoting the welfare of the in- 
habitants of Eritrea, to examine the question of the dis- 
posal of Eritrea and to prepare a report for the General 
Assembly together with such proposal or proposals as it 
may deem appropriate for the solution of the problem of 
Eritrea ; 

2. In carrying out its responsibilities the Commission 
shall ascertain all the relevant facts including written or 
oral information from the present administering Power, 
from representatives of the population of the territory, 
including minorities, from Governments and from such 
organizations and individuals as it may deem necessary. 
In particular, the Commission shall take into account: 


(a) The wishes and welfare of the inhabitants of 
Eritrea, including the views of the various racial, relig- 
ious and political groups of the provinces of the territory 
and the capacity of the people for self-government ; 

(b) The interests of peace and security in East Africa; 

(c) The rights and claims of Ethiopia based on geo- 
graphical, historical, ethnic or economic reasons, including 
in particular Ethiopia’s legitimate need for adequate ac- 
cess to the sea; 


3. In considering its proposals the Commission shall 
take into account the various suggestions for the disposal 
of Eritrea submitted during the fourth regular session of 
the General Assembly ; 

4. The Commission shall assemble at the headquarters 
of the United Nations as soon as possible. It shall travel 
to Eritrea and may visit such other places as in its judg- 
ment may be necessary in carrying out its responsibilities. 
The Commission shall adopt its own rules of procedure. 
Its report and proposal or proposals shall be communi- 
cated to the Secretary-General not later than 15 June 1950 
for distribution to Member States so as to enable final con- 
sideration during the fifth regular session of the General 
Assembly. The Interim Committee of the General As- 
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sembly shall consider the report and proposal, or pro- 
posals, of the Commission and report, with conclusions, to 
the fifth regular session of the General Assembly. 


D. With respect to the above provisions: 


1. Invites the Secretary-General to request the necessary 
facilities from the competent authorities of each of the 
States in whose territory it may be necessary for the Com- 
mission for Eritrea to meet or travel; 

2. Authorizes the Secretary-General, in accordance with 
established practice, 


(a) To arrange for the payment of an appropriate re- 
muneration to the United Nations Commissioner in Libya; 

(b) To reimburse the travelling and subsistence ex- 
penses of the members of the Council for Libya, of one 
representative from each Government represented on the 
Advisory Council for Somaliland, and of one represent- 
ative and one alternate from each Government represented 
on the Commission for Eritrea ; 

(c) To assign to the United Nations Commissioner in 
Libya, to the Advisory Council for Somaliland, and to the 
United Nations Commission for Eritrea such staff and 
to provide such facilities as the Secretary-General may 
consider necessary to carry out the terms of the present 
resolution. 


ANNEXURE 


Text Proposed 
by the Delegation of India 


(See section B, paragraph 7) 


The following constitution shall be annexed to and form 
part of the trusteeship agreement for any of the former 
Italian colonies that may be placed under the International 
Trusteeship System: 


1. The sovereignty of the Trust Territory shall be vested 
in its people and shall be exercised on their behalf by the 
authorities and in the manner prescribed herein. 

2. The executive authority of the Trust Territory shall 
be exercised by an Administrator appointed by the Ad- 
ministering Authority. 

3. To assist him in the discharge of his functions the 
Administrator shall appoint a Council consisting of five 
representatives of the principal political parties or organi- 
zations in the Trust Territory. 

4. In matters relating to defence and foreign affairs, 


the Administrator shall be responsible to and carry out 
the directions of the United Nations acting through its 
appropriate organs. In all other matters, the Adminis- 
trator shall consult and be guided by the advice of his 
Council. 

5. The legislative authority of the Trust Territory shall 
normally be exercised by the Administrator with the 
consent of his Council enlarged by such additional repre- 
sentatives of the people as the Administrator may summon 
for the purpose. In exceptional circumstances, the Ad- 
ministrator may, subject to the control of the United 
Nations acting through its appropriate organs, make and 
promulgate such ordinances as, in his opinion, the circum- 
stances demand. 

6. The judicial authority of the Trust Territory shall 
be exercised by a Supreme Court and courts subordinate 
thereto. The judges of the Supreme Court shall be ap- 
pointed by the Administrator bui shall hold office during 
good behaviour and shall not be removable except with 
the consent of the United Nations acting through its 
appropriate organs. 

7. All the authorities of the Trust Territory shall, in 
the exercise of their respective functions, respect human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion. 

8. The United Nations, acting through its appropriate 
organs may: 


(a) Make rules to supplement this constitution ; 

(b) Review the administration periodically and amend 
this constitution so as to establish the Trust Territory 
as an independent State within a period not exceeding 
five years. 

B. 


The General Assembly, to assist it in making the ap- 
pointment of the United Nations Commissioner in Libya, 
Decides that a Committee composed of: 


the President of the General Assembly, two of the Vice- 
Presidents of the General Assembly (Brazil and Pak- 
istan), the Chairman of the 

First Committee, and the Chairman of the Ad Hoo 
Political Committee shall nominate a candidate or, if 
no agreement can be reached, three candidates. 


C. 

The General Assembly, 

CONSIDERING its recommendations regarding the dis- 
posal of the former Italian colonies, 

Calls upon the Interim Committee of the General As- 
sembly to study the procedure to be adopted to delimit 
the boundaries of the former Italian colonies in so far 
as they are not already fixed by international agreement, 
and report with conclusions to the fifth regular session 
of the General Assembly. 
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First Interim Report of U.N. Survey Mission for Middle East 


U.N. doc. A/1106 
Dated Nov. 17, 1949 


THE PROBLEM 


The Arab refugees—nearly three-quarters of a 
million men, women and children—are the symbol 
of the paramount political issue in the Near East. 
Their plight is the aftermath of an armed struggle 
between Arabs and Israelis, a struggle marked by 
a truce that was broken and an armistice from 
which a peace settlement has not emerged. 

Before the hostilities in Palestine these families 
lived in that section of Palestine on the Israeli side 
of the present armistice lines. Abandoning their 
homes and villages, their fields and orange groves, 
their shops and benches, they fled to nearby Arab 
lands. Tens of thousands are in temporary 
camps; some are in caves; the majority have found 
shelter in Arab towns and villages, in mosques, 
churches, monasteries, schools and abandoned 
buildings. Some seventeen thousand Jewish refu- 
gees, too, fled from their homes in and around 
Jerusalem and territories on the Arab side of the 
armistice lines. They entered into Israel where 
most of them have now been absorbed. 

The worsening plight of the refugees as an 
obstacle to peace in Palestine prompted the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in November 1948 
to appeal to the nations of the world for funds to 
provide food, clothing, and shelter for the refu- 
gees... This emergency relief programme was 
established with great dispatch. Governments 
contributed in the hope that conciliation would 





T 


EpitTor’s NOTE: The report of the Survey Mission was 
signed at Beirut, Lebanon, on Nov. 6, 1949, by Gordon R. 
Clapp, Chairman; H. Cemil Gokcen, Deputy Chairman; 
Eirik Labonne, Deputy Chairman; and Desmond Morton, 
Deputy Chairman. The appendices of the report, not 
printed here, include the following: Cost of Programme; 
Analysis of refugees and relief recipients; Illustrative 
outline of works projects; and Terms of reference. 


* Thirty-three Governments made voluntary contribu- 
tions amounting to $32 million, and the United Nations 
established an emergency organization, the United 
Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, with Stanton 
Griffis, then American Ambassador to Egypt, as its di- 
rector. The UNRrpR purchased and scheduled materials 
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produce peace and lay the basis for a permanent 
solution for the refugees. 

On 11 December 1948 the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution stating: 


“. . . that the refugees wishing to return to their 
homes and live at peace with their neighbours 
should be permitted to do so at the earliest practica- 
ble date, and that compensation should be paid for 
the property of those choosing not to return . . .” 


The same resolution established a Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine to negotiate a settlement 
of outstanding differences between Israel and the 
Arab States of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Saudi-Arabia, Syria, and the Yemen. 

No settlement has been reached. 

The Arab refugees have not been able to return 
to their homes because Israel will not admit them. 
Israel has to date offered to repatriate only 100,000, 
and only as a part of a general peace settlement of 
all other issues. 

The Arab refugees have not been able to gain a 
livelihood in the Arab lands where they are because 
there is insufficient opportunity for them to do so. 

The Arab refugees have not received compensa- 
tion for the property they abandoned, nor have the 
Jewish refugees in their turn. 

The refugees are still on relief. 

United Nations funds so far subscribed for the 
feeding of refugees will not last through the 
winter. 


DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Palestine Refugees 


Their number.—No one knows exactly how man 
refugees there are. After considering all avail- 
able information, the Economic Survey Mission 
estimates that the total number of refugees does 





and supplies, and through contracts with the International 
Red Cross Committee, the League of Red Cross Societies, 
and the American Friends Service Committee, supplied the 
refugees with food, shelter, and other services. Many 
other charitable, religious, and social agencies assisted in 
substantial ways. 
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not exceed 774,000, including 48,000 in Israel, of 
whom 17,000 are Jews. Of this 774,000 it is esti- 
mated that 147,000 are self-supporting or other- 
wise provided for. This leaves 627,000 refugees 
at present dependent upon United Nations relief. 
In addition, the Mission recommends the inclusion 
of some 25,000 Arabs who, though living in their 
original homes in Arab territory, are destitute 
through being separated from their lands by the 
Armistice Agreements. This would bring the 
total figure of persons who are eligible for relief 
from the United Nations to 652,000. 

Their location.—Where did the refugees go 
when they left their homes? About 70,000 crossed 
the Jordan River to the east and are now in the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. About 97,000 fled 
into Lebanon, just north of Galilee. Some 75,000 
are clustered near the south and western bound- 
aries of Syria, and in and around Damascus and 
other towns. About 200,000 are crowded into the 
tiny coastal desert area called the Gaza strip, at 
present held by Egypt. About 280,000 are in that 
part of Palestine not occupied by Israel—west of 
the Jordan—from Jenin in the north to Jericho 
and the Arab portion of Jerusalem and on beyond 
to Bethlehem in the south. About 4,000 crossed 
the desert to Baghdad in Iraq, far to the east. In 
addition, some 31,000 Arabs and 17,000 Jews, 
classed as refugees by the international relief agen- 
cies, are in Israel. 

The influx of these destitute families into al- 
ready crowded areas, notably Arab Palestine, the 
Gaza strip and the western part of the Kingdom 
of Jordan, has aggravated the already depressed 
standard of life in these regions. This may help 
to account for the 940,000 rations now issued daily, 
as against the 652,000 recommended in this report. 

Their effect on local resources.—The effects of 
the influx of the refugees upon the resources of the 
Arab States can be suggested by comparing the 
numbers of refugees to the total population of the 
areas where they are now chiefly concentrated. 

The population of the Gaza strip, before the 
Arab-Israeli hostilities, was about 70,000. Refu- 
gees have swelled the population to about 270,000 
in an area of less than 150 square miles. Gaza is 
now cut off by the armistice lines from its normal 
trade area; most of the farmlands normally tilled 
by the villagers in the Gaza strip are now inacces- 
sible to them, because the armistice line separates 
the farmer from his land. He can see his land 
across the line, but he enters upon it to tend his 
orange groves or harvest his crop at the peril of his 
life. 

Arab Palestine, that portion of eastern Palestine 
not occupied by Israeli troops, had an estimated 
population of 460,000 before the outbreak of 
hostilities. To this has been added about 280,000 
refugees, an increase of 60 per cent. 
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The refugees were able to bring few assets with 
them, and many of those who did have since used 
them up. They claimed and, in general, received 
the help of the countries to which they fled. For 
the first few months the Governments of the Arab 
States where the Palestine Arabs sought refuge 
provided relief as best they could. Nor have their 
efforts ceased since the United Nations relief pro- 
gramme started. Of the $32 million whoo R by 
contributions to the United Nations for relief, $6 
million is credited to the Arab States. 

An addition to the population, similar to that 
which has occurred in the Near East as a result of 
the influx of refugees, would imply, if occurring to 
the United Kingdom, an addition of 314 million 
people, if occurring to the United States of Amer- 
ica about 10 million, if to France nearly 3 million. 

The refugees’ dilemma.—Why don’t the refugees 
return to their homes and solve their own problem ¢ 
That is what the great majority of them want to 
do. They believe as a matter of right and justice 
they should be permitted to return to their homes, 
their farms and villages, and the coastal cities of 
Haifa and Jaffa whence many of them came. 

They are encouraged to believe this remedy open 
to them because the General Assembly of the 
United Nations said so in its resolution of 11 De- 
cember 1948. For purely psychological reasons, 
easily Boar aati! the refugees set great store 
by the assurance contained in this resolution. Most 
men in their position, given a choice between work- 
ing in a foreign land or returning to their homes 
and to conditions understood and experienced from 
youth, would strain towards their homes, even were 
they told that, in their absence, conditions had so 
changed that they would never be happy there 
again. They would be reluctant to believe it. 
They would suspect a trap to hold them in exile 
until it was too late for them to return. Even if 
they were told their houses had been destroyed, 
they would still claim that the land remained. 
This seems a final argument to farm people. 

But, the repatriation of Arab refugees requires 
political decisions outside the competence of the 
Economic Survey Mission. 

Why don’t the refugees go somewhere else? 
Why not resettle them in less congested lands? 

There are several reasons. The refugees do not 
take kindly to moving again—unless it be a return 
to their homes, a prospect they cling to because of 
the General Assembly’s resolution. Moreover, 
the Arab Governments have made it clear to the 
Mission that they feel bound to respect the wish 
of the refugees. Resettlement of the refugees out- 
side of Palestine is a political issue poised against 
the issues of repatriation, compensation of the 
refugees and a final territorial settlement. 
Finally, less congested lands are not available for 
the settlement of additional population until much 
money has been spent and work done to make the 
land suitable for cultivation or for industrial de- 
velopment. 
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In these circumstances, the only immediate con- 
structive step in sight is to give the refugees an 
opportunity to work where they now are. 


Prospects for Employment 


Direct consultations between the Economic Sur- 
vey Mission and Near Eastern Governments estab- 
lished that Governments were ready to support the 
principle of trying to find gainful employment 
for the refugees in place of relief. The Govern- 
ments of Iraq and Israel had already begun to de- 
velop this idea in practice. The Government of 
Syria had recently passed a decree granting refu- 
gees equal rights with Syrians to be employed in 
that country. The Government of Jordan al- 
ready had plans under active consideration with 
the same objects in view and has already offered to 


grant a Jordan passport to any Palestine refugee 


applying for one. 

All Governments gave their assent to a visit by 
the technical experts attached to the Mission for 
the purpose of examining, in collaboration with 
the experts of the Governments concerned, existing 
or additional projects of a local nature which 
might afford a further opportunity for employing 
refugee labour. 

Conditions differ in each country. Egypt offers 
no opportunity for the employment of refugee 
labour, save in the Gaza strip. Ample labour for 
the great works already planned by the Egyptian 
Government for the development of the land of 
Egypt is immediately available from the ranks of 
Egyptian unemployed. On the other hand, cer- 
tain works might usefully be undertaken in the 
Gaza strip. Unfortunately, this is the most con- 
gested area. Possible relief works in this small 
area can employ only a very small proportion of 
the refugees accumulated there, but soil and water 
conservation projects, important in their effects 
and value, can provide useful work for some. The 
Mission recognizes that the problem of the refugees 
in the Gaza area will not be solved, save by per- 
mitting the excess to farm their adjacent lands 
from which they are now cut off by the armistice 
lines, or to move to other regions where more work 
opportunities may be open to them. 

In Jordan, relief works are envisaged which 
would soon absorb more than the breadwinners 
among the 70,000 refugees actually in Jordan ter- 
ritory. The Economic Survey Mission has learned 
with satisfaction that His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom has already made to the 
Government of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
an interest-free loan of £1,000,000 sterling. This 
loan is to be expended by the Jordan Government 
on development projects considered by the Jordan 
Government to be of value to their country and 
to the benefit of Arab refugees from Palestine. 
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The Economic Survey Mission expresses the hope 
that the two Governments concerned will find it 
possible to begin work at an early date. 

The Governments of Iraq and Israel are both en- 
gaged in finding work for the relatively small 
number of refugees within their territories, and 
advised the Mission that they do not immediately 
need external assistance to this end. 

In Syria and Lebanon work projects are avail- 
able, if means can be found to finance them, which 
would contribute materially to the solution of the 
immediate problem of finding gainful employment 
in lieu of relief. 

The execution of such works projects, leading 
to improvements in the productive capacity of the 
areas in which they are undertaken, is bound to 
have a dynamic and cumulatively beneficial effect 
on the whole situation. It will gain time during 
which it may be hoped substantia? rogress will be 
made towards a settlement of the outstanding 
— issues by the agencies entrusted with that 
task. 

Many of the small works projects envisaged in 
the public works programme for the employment 
of refugees, as noted in Appendix C, can be the 
prelude to larger developments. For the immedi- 
ate future, the refugees are viewed as a reservoir 
of idle manpower; of greater service to themselves 
and to the lands giving them asylum, if given 
work. The administration of the relief and pub- 
lic works programme for refugees, brought to- 
gether under the initiative of one agency, can, in 
the considered judgment of the Economic Survey 
Mission, become a contributing factor for peace 
and economic stability in the Near East. 


THE ECONOMIC SURVEY MISSION 


In these circumstances the United Nations Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine established the 
Economic Survey Mission on 23 August 1949: 


“. . . toexamine the economic situation in the 
countries affected by the recent hostilities, and to 
make recommendations to the Commission for 
an integrated programme: 


(a) to enable the Governments concerned to 
further such measures and development pro- 
grammes as are required to overcome economic dis- 
locations created by the hostilities ; 

(b) to facilitate the repatriation, resettlement 
and economic and social rehabilitation of the refu- 
gees and the payment of compensation pursuant to 
the provisions of paragraph eleven of the General 
Assembly’s resolution of 11 December 1948, in 
order to reintegrate the refugees into the economic 
life of the area on a self-sustaining basis within a 
minimum period of time; 

(c) to promote economic conditions conducive 
to the maintenance of peace and stability in the 
area.” 
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The Economic Survey Mission assembled at 
Lausanne on 8 September 1949, where it received 
its terms of reference from the Conciliation Com- 
mission and met with each of the delegations rep- 
resenting the Governments of Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan and Lebanon. The Mission proceeded to 
Beirut, Lebanon, where it began its work in the 
Near East on 12 September 1949. The heads of 
the Mission have discussed the problems covered 
in its terms of reference with the members of the 
Governments in Alexandria, Egypt; Baghdad, 
Iraq; Tel-Aviv, Israel; Amman, Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan; Beirut, Lebanon; and Damascus, 
Syria. The experts attached to the Mission have 
studied in the field the problem of the refugees, the 
economy of the areas in which the refugees are 
now centered, and, in extensive discussions with 
technical committees established by most of the 
above Governments, have considered measures 
which might remedy the “economic dislocations 
created by the hostilities”. 


INTERIM FINDINGS 


As a result of the Mission’s studies, discussions 
with Governments and investigations in the field, 
the Mission finds that: 

1. The refugees themselves are the most serious 
manifestation of “economic dislocation” created by 
the Arab-Israeli hostilities. The refugees repre- 
sent about 7 per cent of the population in the coun- 
tries in which they have sought refuge. About 65 

er cent of the refugees fled to Arab Palestine and 

aza, almost doubling the population. Resolution 
of the demoralizing, unproductive and costly pro- 
lem of the refugees is the most immediate require- 
ment “conducive to the maintenance of peace and 
stability in the area”. 

2. The continuing political stalemate in the rela- 
tions between the Arab countries and Israel pre- 
cludes any early solution of the refugee problem 
by means of repatriation or large scale resettle- 
ment. 

3. The relief a by the United Nations 
Relief for Palestine Refugees (Unrpr) , the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(Unicer), the World Health Organization 
(Wuo), and the many local and foreign voluntary 
agencies of charity operating in the Near East has 
averted a worse calamity. ere all direct relief 
to be cut off now, many refugees would face a 
winter of disease and starvation. Were charity 
alone to be provided for another year, it would be 
more difficult and costly to take constructive mea- 
sures later. Nevertheless, the extent of direct re- 
lief provided through United Nations funds should 
be stringently cut within the next two months. 
There is no doubt that, however commendable it 
may be to extend international charity to the needy, 
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rations greatly in excess of the number justifiable 
within the original intentions of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations have been and are 
being issued. 

4. Work in place of relief cannot be provided 
immediately for all. One thing, however, is clear. 
Rather than remain objects of charity, the refugees 
who are idle must have an opportunity to go to 
work where they are now; work which would in- 
crease the productive capacity of the countries in 
which they have found refuge. Until such work 
has been found, those refugees who are idle must 
remain a burden upon others, the United Nations, 
charitable societies supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, or the countries in which the refugees now 
find themselves. 

5. Useful, gainful employment can, however, be 
found for all the refugees able and willing to work. 
There are many potential opportunities for useful 
and productive work to improve and reclaim the 
land, increase the supply and use of water, 
strengthen and extend road systems and improve 
sanitation and shelter. Suitable employment for 
the refugees can be provided in many places, espe- 
cially in Jordan and Arab Palestine, where nearly 
half the refugees are located. 

6. This and other similar work could begin as 
soon as funds can be found to finance it. But the 
resources of the Arab countries sheltering most of 
the refugees are inadequate to cope unaided with 
the present cost of emergency relief alone, much 
less to finance the cost of putting the refugees to 
work. Money for this purpose must be found 
from outside sources. 

7. The inability of the refugees rapidly to find 
for themselves gainful employment in the Arab 
countries is but a symptom of the need for develop- 
ment of the unused resources of the Near East, 
where lack of available capital is responsible for 
much idle manpower. This is a task for the Near 
Eastern Governments to do in their own way, and 
in due course, with the help of competent counsel 
and substantial financial credits. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the light of these findings, the Economic Sur- 
vey Mission makes the following recommenda- 
tions. 

1. The emergency relief for refugees made 
ossible by voluntary contributions from Member 
overnments of the United Nations should be con- 

tinued through the winter months, and until 1 
April 1950, under the present Unrrr system; 
the present minimum ration should not be re- 
duced, but the number of rations issued should be 
reduced by 1 January 1950 from the present rate of 
940,000 to 652,000. This would cost $5.5 million 
for the three months beginning 1 January 1950. 
Thereafter, further reductions should take place 
as men become employed in gainful labour and 
thus become ineligible for direct relief. 
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2. A programme of public works, calculated to 
improve the productivity of the area, and such 
continuing relief as will be needed should be or- 
ganized as an integrated operation, in co-opera- 
tion with the Governments of the countries where 
the refugees are located. This programme should 
be planned and arrangements negotiated with the 
appropriate Near Eastern Governments to begin 
1 April 1950. 

No more rations should be supplied by the 
United Nations after 31 December 1950, unless 
otherwise ordered by the United Nations at the 
fifth session of the General Assembly, at which 
Near Eastern Governments concerned would have 
an opportunity to present appropriate proposals, 


Meanwhile, the agency handling direct relief on 
behalf of the United Nations should be empowered 
to negotiate with Near Eastern Governments for 
the latter to take over as soon as possible, and at 
latest by 31 December 1950, responsibility for the 
maintenance of such refugees as may remain 
within their territories, 


This programme for the nine months from April 
through December 1950 would require $27 million, 
which sum would include such relief as might be 
needed. 

The United Nations should be prepared to con- 
tinue the works programme until 30 June 1951 
(subject to review at the fifth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly). 

The works programme for the six months of 
1951 would require $21.2 million. 

Of the total of $53.7 million for the cost of re- 
lief and works projects for the eighteen months’ 
programme, the Mission estimates that approxi- 
mately 25 per cent, or $13.3 million, represents the 
cost of the necessary work materials, tools and 
equipment. The Mission considers that a consid- 
erable proportion of this sum, perhaps up to one 
half in certain cases, might be supplied * Gov- 
ernments of the countries in which the refugees 
are now concentrated. 

This would reduce the amount required from 
outside sources for eighteen months from 1 Janu- 
ary 1950 for a programme of relief and public 
works to approximately $48 million, or an average 
of $2.7 million per month. This is the same as the 
present monthly rate of expenditure by the United 
Nations upon direct relief alone.? 


*Should the United Nations decide to bring about a 
gradual reduction from 940,000 rations per day to 652,000 
on 1 April 1950, through monthly reductions of 100,000, 
beginning on 1 February 1950, the cost of the alteration 
in schedule would amount to $1.2 million. If the United 
Nations should prefer to maintain the present rate of 
940,000 rations per day, except as affected by work relief, 
throughout the calendar year 1950 and thus provide 
charity to many thousands who are not refugees, the cost 
of this alteration in schedule would amount to $7 million. 
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3. An agency should be established to organize 
and, on or after 1 April 1950, direct the pro- 
grammes of relief and public works herein recom- 
mended. As a minimum requirement to the 
successful implementation of the relief and works 
1s -eceanae the Economic Survey Mission urges 
that: 


(a) Subject to rendering such reports of its 
activities and accounting for its expenditure to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations as 
may be required of it and within the policies 
established in its terms of reference, the agency 
should have full autonomy and authority to 
make decisions within the sphere of activities 
entrusted to it, including the selection of its 
subordinate staff and the administration of 
funds made available to it. 


(®) The agency should be located in the Near 
ast. 


(c) The personnel and assets of the Unrpr 
should be turned over to the new agency on 1 
April 1950, or as soon thereafter as possible, in 
order that the functions of direct relief may be 
directed by the new agency in appropriate re- 
lation to the works programme. 


(d) The agency should be authorized to counsel 
with such Near Eastern Governments as may 
so desire concerning measures to be taken by 
such Governments in preparation for the time 
when United Nations funds for relief and works 
projects shall no longer be available. 


GUIDING POLICIES FOR ADMINISTRATION 
OF PROPOSED PROGRAMME 


The purpose of the proposed programme of re- 
lief and public works is four-fold: It will halt the 
demoralizing process of pauperization, outcome of 
a dole prolonged; the opportunity to work will 
increase the practical alternatives available to 
refugees, and thereby encourage a more realistic 
view of the kind of future they want and the kind 
they can achieve; a works programme properly 
planned will add to the productive economy of the 
countries where the refugees are located; the 
chance to earn a living will reduce the need for 
relief and bring its cost within the ability of the 
Near Eastern countries to meet without United 
Nations assistance. 

With these purposes in mind, the work-relief 
programme, to be successful, must be planned and 
carried out in the closest possible co-operation with 
Near Eastern Governments concerned. Specific 
works projects should be selected and planned 
through negotiation and agreement between the 
national Government and the agency charged with 
administering the programmes. The actual exe- 
cution of the programmes should devolve upon the 
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national Government to the fullest degree possible, 
with agreement for audit, inspection and general 
supervision by the international agency. This 
arrangement will help to strengthen the admin- 
istrations of the Near Eastern Governments con- 
cerned by the responsibility they thus accept and 
discharge. In this course lies the only ibility 
that the need for international relief wi tre and 
that the refugees will ultimately be rehabilitated. 

In pursuing this course it will be important to 
remember that no Government of the Near East, 
or any Government anywhere, can indefinitely 
provide special benefits to a particular group 
transient in its domain, while there is substantial 
unemployment among itsown nationals. Negotia- 
tions of works programmes will have to take this 
into account. 

The opportunities for employment on works 
projects will vary in quantity and duration accord- 
ing to local circumstance. Where refugees are 
unusually congested, individuals may be employed 
on an alternating part-time basis so that more may 
work. An understanding of the value of work as 
a chance to earn and restore self-respect together 
with concern for the low morale and debilitated 
condition of men long idle and undernourished 
will suggest policy and practice. 

The amount of relief and the amount of employ- 
ment in each family or village group should have 
a direct relationship. The formula is more work 
and less relief. Humanitarian considerations 





should temper administrative decisions, but the 
success of the works relief programme will inevita- 
bly be measured by the speed with which direct 
relief diminishes, as men and their families begin 
to earn a living. 

The League of Red Cross Societies, the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Committee and the American 
Friends Service Committee have, hitherto, by 
contract with the Unrrr, distributed relief sup- 
plies provided by the Unrer from funds or equiv- 
alents supplied by voluntary contributions col- 
lected by the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions from Member countries. In addition, many 
unheralded charities have supplemented this 
United Nations relief. 

None of these organizations is qualified to ad- 
minister a works relief programme or to negotiate 
thereon with Near Eastern Governments. Such 
tasks require an agency of a different kind, 
equipped to plan in the field works projects in en- 
gineering and agriculture, and to visualize the 
relationship between these projects and the plans 
of each country for its own future development. 
Moreover, since the results of the work entailed 
will have an immediate effect on the policy of the 
agency organizing the distribution of food and 
other forms of direct relief, the Economic Survey 
Mission considers it imperative that the two activ- 
ities be under the same direction. Since the pro- 
gramme of works relief must take precedence over 
that for direct relief, the latter decreasing as the 
former grows, the Economic Mission proposes that 
supervision and control of direct relief be a func- 
tion of the agency undertaking the works relief 
programme. 


Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial Integrity of Greece 


U.N. doc. A/1117 
Resolution adopted Nov. 19, 1949 


A 


The General Assembly, 

HAVING CONSIDERED the reports of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans established by General 
Assembly resolution 109 (II) and continued by General 
Assembly resolution 193 (III), including the additional 
facts and the recommendations in its supplementary re- 
port of 10 September 1949, and in particular its unani- 
mous conclusions that: 


(i) Albania and Bulgaria have continued to give moral 
and material assistance to the Greek guerrilla movement, 
Albania being the principal source of material assistance; 

(ii) There has been an increase in the support afforded 
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to the guerrillas from certain States not bordering upon 
Greece, particularly Romania, 


HaAvine Noten the report of the Conciliation Committee 
established by the First Committee of the General Assem- 
bly in its resolution of 29 September 1949; 

1. Considers that the active assistance given to the 
Greek guerrillas by Albania in particular, by Bulgaria and 
by certain other States, including Romania, in disregard 
of the Assembly’s recommendations, is contrary to the 
purpose and principles of the United Nations Charter and 
endangers peace in the Balkans; 

2. Considers that further foreign assistance to the Greek 
guerrillas resulting in the launching of new armed action 
against Greece from adjacent territory would seriously 
increase the gravity of the danger to the peace and would 
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justify the Special Committee in recommending, pursuant 
to paragraph 8 of resolution 109 (II), the convocation, as 
a matter of urgency, of a special session of the General 
Assembly in order to give consideration to further steps 
necessary for the removal of this danger to the peace; 

3. Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and the other States 
concerned to cease forthwith rendering any assistance or 
support to the guerrillas in fighting against Greece, includ- 
ing the use of their territories as a base for the prepara- 
tion or launching of armed actions; 

4. Recommends to all Members of the United Nations 
and to all other States: 


(a) To refrain from any action designed to assist 
directly or through any other Government any armed 
group fighting against Greece ; 


(b) To refrain from the direct or indirect provision of . 


arms or other materials of war to Albania and Bulgaria 
until the Special Committee or another competent United 
Nations organ has determined that the unlawful assistance 
of these States to the Greek guerrillas has ceased ; 

(c) To take into account, in their relations with Albania 
and Bulgaria, the extent to which those two countries 
henceforth abide by the recommendations of the General 
Assembly in their relations with Greece; 


5. Again calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
to co-operate with Greece in the settlement of their differ- 
ences by peaceful means in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 2, paragraph 3 of the Charter, and to that end 
recommends : 


(a) That, in view of the existence of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Governments of Greece and Yugoslavia, 
further efforts be made by those Governments through 
diplomatic channels to resolve the differences between 
them; 

(b) That Albania and Bulgaria on the one hand, and 
Greece on the other, establish normal diplomatic and good 
neighbourly relations, and endeavour through diplomatic 
channels to resolve differences ; 

(c) That they renew previously operative conventions 
or conclude new ones providing effective machinery for the 
regulation and control of their common frontiers and for 
the peaceful adjustment of frontier incidents; 


6. Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to co- 
operate with the Special Committee in enabling it to carry 
out its functions, in particular the functions in accordance 
with paragraph 10 (c) of resolution 193 (III) and para- 
graphs 10, 11, and 13 of the present resolution, and upon 
Greece to continue to co-operate towards the same end; 

7. Approves the reports of the Special Committee and 
continues it in being in accordance with all the terms of 
reference contained in the present resolution and in Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions 109 (II) and 193 (III), which 
are hereby continued in effect ; 

8. Again instructs the Special Committee to continue to 
be available to assist the four Governments concerned in 
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the implementation of the Assembly’s resolutions, in par- 
ticular to promote the restoration of normal relations 
between Greece and her northern neighbours and the 
maintenance of international peace and security in the 
Balkans, and for this purpose continues the authorization 
to the Special Committee in its discretion, to appoint and 
utilize the services and good offices of one or more persons 
whether or not members of the Special Committee; 

9. Notes the report of the Special Committee, whieh 
states that the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia have publicly announced that Greek guerrillas 
who have entered their respective territories have been 
disarmed and interned, and calls upon all States har- 
bouring Greek guerrillas to co-operate with the Special 
Committee or other appropriate international agency for 
verification of the disarming and disposition of the Greek 
guerrillas who have entered their respective territories; 

10. Calls upon all States harbouring Greek nationals as 
a result of the Greek guerrillas’ operations against Greece 
to facilitate the peaceful repatriation to Greece of all 
such individuals who desire to return and live in ac- 
cordance with the law of the land; 

11. Authorizes the Secretary-General to arrange, 
through the Special Committee or other appropriate 
United Nations or international agency, the extension of 
any feasible assistance to the Governments concerned 
in making and carrying out arrangements for the repatria- 
tion to Greece or resettlement elsewhere of Greek guer- 
rillas and other Greek nationals who have been involved 
in the guerrilla warfare. 


B 


The General Assembly, 

Norine the report submitted by the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross and the League of Red Cross 
Societies on the question of the repatriation of Greek 
children (A/1014), and expressing warm appreciation of 
the efforts made by the two international Red Cross or- 
ganizations to facilitate the implementation of General 
Assembly resolution 193 (III) C, 

Norrne that the Greek children have not as yet been 
returned to their homes in accordance with the resolution 
of the General Assembly, and recognizing the necessity of 
further efforts for the full implementation of this reso- 
lution, 

1. Instructs the Secretary-General to request the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross and the League 
of Red Cross Societies to continue their efforts in this 
humanitarian cause to lend them all appropriate assist- 
ance in carrying out their task; 

2. Urges all the Members of the United Nations and 
other States haibouring the Greek children to make all 
necessary arrangements, in consultation and co-operation 
with the international Red Cross organizations, for the 
early return to their homes of the children in accordance 
with the aforementioned resolution ; 

3. Invites the international Red Cross organizations to 
report to the Secretary-General for the information of the 
Members of the United Nations, on the progress being 
made in the implementation of the present resolution. 
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Reestablishment of the Interim Committee 


U.N. doc. A/1125 
Resolution adopted Nov. 21, 1949 

The General Assembly, 

HAVING TAKEN NOTE of the report submitted to it by the 
Interim Committee on the changes in the Committee’s 
constitution, its duration or its terms of reference which 
are considered desirable in the light of experience, 

AFFIRMING, that for the effective performance of the 
duties specifically conferred upon the General Assembly 
by the Charter in relation to matters concerning the 
maintenance of international peace and security (Articles 
11 and 35), the promotion of international co-operation 
in the political field (Article 13), and the peaceful ad- 
justment of any situation likely to impair the general 
welfare or friendly relations among nations (Article 14), 
it is necessary to continue the Interim Committee for the 
purpose of considering such matters and reporting with 
conclusions to the General Assembly, 

RECOGNIZING fully the primary responsibility of the Se- 
curity Council for prompt and effective action for the 
maintenance of international peace and security (Article 
24), 

Resolves that: 


1. There shall be re-established an Interim Committee 
of the General Assembly, to meet when the General As- 
sembly is not actually in regular session, on which each 
Member of the General Assembly shall have the right to 
appoint one representative ; 

2. the Interim Committee, as a subsidiary organ of the 
General Assembly established in accordance with Article 
22 of the Charter, shall assist the General Assembly in 
the performance of its functions by discharging the fol- 
lowing duties: 


(a) To consider and report with conclusions to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on such matters as may be referred to the 
Committee by or under the authority of the General As- 
sembly ; 

(b) To consider and report with conclusions to the 
General Assembly on any dispute or any situation which, 
in virtue of Articles 11 (paragraph 2), 14 or 35 of the 
Charter, has been proposed for inclusion in the agenda of 
the General Assembly by any Member of the United Na- 
tions, or by any non-member State under Articles 11 (para- 
graph 2) or 35, or has been brought before the General 
Assembly by the Security Council, provided the Commit- 
tee previously determines the matter to be both important 
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and requiring preliminary study. Such determination 
shall be made by a majority of two-thirds of the members 
present and voting, unless the matter is one referred to the 
General Assembly by the Security Council, in which case a 
simple majority will suffice; 

(c) To consider systematically, using the recommenda- 
tions and studies of the Interim Committee contained in 
documents A/605 and A/AC.18/91, the further implemen- 
tation of that part of Article 11 (paragraph 1) relating to 
the general principles of co-operation in the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and of that part of 
Article 13 (paragraph 1a) which deals with the promotion 
of international co-operation in the political field, and to 
report with conclusions to the General Assembly ; 

(d) To consider, in connexion with any matter under 
discussion by the Interim Committee, whether occasion 
may require the summoning of a special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and, if the Committee deems that a session 
is required, so to advise the Secretary-General in order 
that he may obtain the views of the Members of the United 
Nations thereon ; 

(e) To conduct investigations and appoint commissions 
of inquiry within the scope of the Committee’s duties, as it 
may deem useful and necessary, provided that decisions to 
conduct such investigations or inquiries shall be made by 
a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. 
An investigation or inquiry elsewhere than at the Head- 
quarters of the United Nations shall not be conducted with- 
out the consent of the State or States in whose territory it 
is to take place; 

(f) To report to the General Assembly, should the occa- 
sion arise, on any changes in the Committee’s constitution 
or its terms of reference which may be considered desirable 
in the light of experience ; 


38. The Interim Committee is authorized to request ad- 
visory opinions of the International Court of Justice on 
legal questions arising within the scope of the Committee’s 
activities ; 

4, In discharging its duties, the Interim Committee 
shall at all times take into account the responsibilities of 
the Security Council under the Charter for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security as well as the 
duties assigned by the Charter or by the General Assembly 
or by the Security Council to other Councils or to any com- 
mittee or commission. The Interim Committee shall not 
consider any matter of which the Security Council is seized 
and which the latter has not submitted to the General 
Assembly ; 
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5. The rules of procedure governing the proceedings of 
the Interim Committee and such sub-committees and com- 
missions as it may set up shall by those adopted by the 
Interim Committee on 9 January 1948 as amended by the 
Interim Committee on 31 March 1949, with such changes 
and additions as the Interim Committee may deem neces- 
sary, provided that they are not inconsistent with any 
provisions of this resolution. The Interim Committee 
shall hold the first meeting of its annual session at the 
Headquarters of the United Nations within six weeks from 
the date of the conclusion or adjournment of any regular 
session of the General Assembly. The date of the first 
meeting of each session of the Interim Committee shall be 


determined by the Chairman elected during the previous 
session, or by the head of his delegation, in consultation 
with the Secretary-General, who shall notify the members 
of the Committee accordingly. At the opening meeting, 
the Chairman elected during the previous session of the 
Committee or the head of his delegation shall preside until 
the Interim Committee has elected a Chairman. The 
Interim Committee shall meet as and when it deems neces- 
sary for the conduct of its business. No new credentials 
shall be required for representatives who were duly ac- 
credited to the Interim Committee during its previous 
session ; 

6. The Secretary-General shall provide the necessary 
facilities and assign appropriate staff as required for the 
work of the Interim Committee, its sub-committees and 
commissions. 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


[November 26—December 2 
General Assembly 


The overwhelming approval given the Essen- 
tials-of-Peace resolution by the General Assembly 
in its plenary session on December 1, and the be- 
rinning of debate in the Political and Security 
Cemualtes (Committee I) on the Chinese charges 
against the Soviet Union were the highlights in 
the eleventh week of the fourth session of the 
General Assembly. 

Essentials of Peace-—By a final vote identical 
with that in Committee I the previous week, the 
General Assembly adopted the resolution origi- 
nally introduced by the United States and the 
United Kingdom * as their counterproposal to the 
Soviet resolution condemning “preparations for 
a new war” and calling for “a five-power pact for 
the strengthening of peace.” 

As described by United States Ambassador 
Austin, the courses of action recommended in the 
Committee-approved resolution “are those which 
every nation who assumed the obligations of the 
United Nations ought to follow” and “embody the 
practical steps which should be taken at the points 
of friction in the world today if we are to make 
the United Nations a living instrument for main- 
taining peace.” Only five nations—the Soviet 
Union, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland—voted against this resolution, and 
only one nation, Yugoslavia, abstained. The orig- 
inal Soviet resolution was then decisively defeated. 

The Assembly action occurred on the third day 
of a debate in which 21 nations had spoken. In 
this debate Soviet delegate, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, 
reiterated his charges of United States—-United 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 28, 1949, p. 801. 
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Kingdom preparations for war and the Soviet 
Union’s support of peace. Other speeches, how- 
ever, emphasized the contrast between Soviet 
words and Soviet deeds. 

Full Employment.—In a 4-hour meeting on No- 
vember 25, the Assembly adopted by a substantial 
majority the Economic and Financial Committee 
resolution on full employment. It recommends 
consideration by each government, as a matter 
of urgency, of its international responsibility 
under articles 55 and 56 of the Charter to take 
appropriate action to “promote and maintain full 
and profitable employment.” The resolution asks 
the Economic and Social Council “to give atten- 
tion to unemployment and under-employment, es- 
pecially in under-developed countries and partic- 
ularly in such critical fields as agriculture,” and 
it also decides that the world economic situation 
should again be reviewed in the light of articles 
55 and 56 at the next regular session of the General 
Assembly. 

The Assembly then rejected a Czechoslovak pro- 
posal recommending to member states suffering 
from unemployment the immediate adoption of 
a wide variety of detailed measures, such as re- 
duction in working hours, price control, and in- 
creased taxes on profits, to be applied with the 
“effective participation of the ie representative 
trade unions.” ‘The resolution also required re- 
ports by member states to the Economic and Social 
Council on the implementation of this recommen- 
dation and on the obstacles to full employment 
encountered. 

In the debate United States delegate, Wilson 
Compton, supporting the Committee resolution, 
said that although the United States was in sym- 
pathy with some aspects of the Czechoslovak pro- 
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posal, it believed these came more properly within 
the field of expert bodies. He also said that the 
background of this proposal and the interpreta- 
tion placed upon it by its own sponsors showed 
that it “lacks constructive purpose.” 

Other Plenary Action—The General Assembly 
on December 1 adopted a series of Legal Commit- 
tee resolutions concerning the registration of 
treaties, reparation for injuries incurred in the 
service of the United Nations, and the conditions 
under which Liechtenstein may become a party 
to the Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. It also began its consideration of 10 resolu- 
tions received from the Trusteeship Committee re- 
garding information from non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. 


Political Committee 


Situation in China.——Debate on the Chinese 
charges against the Soviet Union opened on No- 
vember 25 with a statement by Ambassador T. F. 
Tsiang, chairman of China’s delegation to the 
Assembly, setting forth in detail his government’s 
case against the Soviet Union. He later intro- 
duced a resolution in which the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is found to have violated the 
United Nations Charter and the August 14, 1945, 
treaty of friendship and alliance between China 
and the Soviet Union. The resolution urges all 
member states to refrain from giving military or 
economic aid to the Chinese Communists; recom- 
mends to all member states that they not accord 
diplomatic recognition to any Chinese Communist 
regime; and calls upon all member states to re- 
frain from taking advantage of the present situa- 
tion in China for any purpose incompatible with 
the political independence and territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity of China. In a subsequent 
statement, Ambassador Tsiang said that nonrec- 
ognition of the Chinese Communists was the most 
important of these recommendations. 

At the opening of the meeting, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the Ukraine, Byelorus- 
sia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia declared that they 
would not participate in consideration of this 
matter or take account of any decisions reached. 
Mr. Vyshinsky termed the charges a “slander” 
introduced by the “Kuomintang clique,” which was 
now without power in China. 

On November 28 United States Ambassador 
Philip C. Jessup stressed the seriousness of the 
charges against the Soviet Union and deplored its 
“selective participation” in the work of the United 
Nations. Emphasizing the “continuing concern” 
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of this government for the independence of China, 
he presented a resolution sponsored jointly by the 
United States, Australia, Mexico, Pakistan, and 
the Philippines. 


Progress in Other Committees 


A revised draft resolution on prostitution and 
the traffic in persons, recommended by the Social 
Commission of Ecosoc was adopted by the Social 
Committee on November 28. ‘Explaining his ab- 
stention in the vote, United States delegate, Ben- 
jamin V. Cohen, stated that in its present form 
the convention could not secure United States rat- 
ification since it made the Federal Government 
responsible for enforcing what are traditionally 
local laws in the United States. Mr. Cohen fur- 
ther said, however, that the United States would 
continue to cooperate in the effort to abolish the 
evils toward which this draft convention is 
directed. 

The Legal Committee concluded its work by 
taking note of the Secretary-General’s report on 
privileges and immunities of the United Nations, 
accepting a resolution designed to encourage the 
establishment of permanent missions at the seat 
of the United Nations, and deferring considera- 
tion of the question of inviting nonmember states 
to accede to the revised general act for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. Earlier in 
the week, the Committee had approved a resolu- 
tion inviting states not members of the United 
Nations who are or become active members of one 
or more specialized agencies or parties to the Stat- 
ute of the International Court of Justice to sign 
and ratify the genocide convention. 


Ad Hoc Political Committee 


Palestine.—The Committee completed its gen- 
eral debate on the question of the future status of 
Jerusalem and began its consideration of assist- 
ance to Palestine refugees on the basic of the 
interim report of the Economic Survey Mission. 
A joint resolution has been submitted by the 
United States, United Kingdom, France, and 
Turkey calling for direct relief and public works 
expenditures over an 18-month period equivalent 
to $54,900,000. In supporting this resolution, the 
United States deputy representative, John C. Ross, 
said that the executive eer of this government 
“would seek from our Congress the authority and 
funds necessary to implement our fair share” of 
this program. 

Correction: In the Butietin of November 28, 
page 817, third paragraph, line 11, the phrase 
“unless at the end of that period the General 
Assembly decides otherwise” should not have 
appeared. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








World Abundance Through the Food and Agriculture Organization 


Address by President Truman* 


The Food and Agriculture Organization has an 
inspiring task, for you are working to increase the 
food supply of the people of the world. That task 
is wanre the whole broad effort to raise living 
standards and achieve greater freedom for all man- 
kind. All the work of the United Nations and its 
many associated organizations is important in 
building a peaceful world, but none 1s of more 
significance than yours. If by working together 
in this organization, we can create an abundance 
of food for all countries, we shall bring better 
health, longer lives, and greater happiness to 
mankind everywhere. 

For this reason, it was most appropriate that the 
Nobel peace prize this year should have been 
awarded to your former Director-General Lord 
Boyd Orr, that great pioneer in international co- 
operation in food and agriculture. You delegates 
to this organization can properly share in this 
recognition of the importance of your work to 
world peace. 

We have all learned in recent years that if we 
are to achieve peace we must have a positive, for- 
ward-looking program to satisfy the physical 
needs and spiritual aspirations of mankind. 
Your organization is primarily concerned with 
meeting the need of hundreds of millions of people 
for more and better food. To achieve this, your 
work centers around two major problems. The 
first is to increase the production of food stuffs and 
other agricultural commodities. The second is to 
see that those commodities reach the peoples and 
countries which need them. 

We all know there are immense possibilities of 


* Address made before the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation on Nov. 22, 1949, and released to the press on the 
same date. 
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increasing agricultural production throughout the 
world. The United States, for example, had a 
high agricultural production before the war—and 
yet during the war we were able to increase the pro- 
duction of many commodities tremendously by 
using new and better techniques. New hybrid 
varieties of field crops, better livestock, better fer- 
tilizers, amazing new weed and insect killers— 
these and many more advances in agricultural 
techniques are opening up new horizons of produc- 
tion. It is no exaggeration to say that, as a result, 
an agricultural revolution has been taking place in 
the United States. 


If this can be done in our country, think of what 
can be done to increase production in those parts 
of the world where modern methods and modern 
machinery are relatively unknown. This is one 
of the great opportunities toward which I pointed 
in my inaugural address last January, when I 
spoke of the need for a bold new program for mak- 
ing the benefits of our scientific advance and in- 
dustrial progress available for the improvement 
and growth of underdeveloped areas. 


In the beginning, the greatest advance will prob- 
ably result from the most elementary improve- 
ments. The control of animal diseases and the 
improvement of simple tools, such as plows and 
threshing equipment, would greatly increase pro- 
duction and better the lot of millions of small 
farmers in many parts of the world. 


I know that the Fao understands these great 
possibilities. I am glad that your organization 
has worked out a specific program as your part of 
the United Nations’ effort along these lines. The 
United States will continue to look to the Fao for 
leadership in the international cooperative effort 
to increase food and agricultural production 
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throughout the world. Our experience, our 
knowledge, our technical experts are all available 
to you, and I hope that you will continue to call 
upon them as needed. 

Because your organization is concerned with 
raising the living standards of people throughout 
the world, you are properly concerned not only 
with production but also with the distribution of 
food and agricultural commodities. You under- 
stand the imperative necessity that the nations 
work together toward a system of international 
trade which will contribute to an expanding world 
economy. 

The nations of the world have taken a number 
of progressive steps in this direction. The Euro- 
pean Recovery Program is essentially an inter- 
national effort to restore Western Europe as a 
vital force in a progressive world economy. The 
International Wheat Agreement is a practical 
means for achieving better distribution of world 
wheat supplies. Most of the trading nations have 
joined in agreements to reduce barriers to world 
trade. 

As the nations regain the productive capacity 
destroyed during the war and as new productive 
capacity is added by the growth of underdeveloped 


Statute of the Council of Europe’ 


[London, May 5, 1949] 


The Governments of the Kingdom of Belgium, the King- 
dom of Denmark, the French Republic, the Irish Republic, 
the Italian Republic, the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the Kingdom of Norway, 
the Kingdom of Sweden and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Convinced that the pursuit of peace based upon justice 
and international co-operation is vital for the preservation 
of human society and civilisation ; 

Reaffirming their devotion to the spiritual and moral 
values which are the common heritage of their peoples 
and the true source of individual freedom, political lib- 
erty and the rule of law, principles which form the basis 
of all genuine democracy ; 

Believing that, for the maintenance and further realisa- 
tion of these ideals and in the interests of economic and 
social progress, there is need of a closer unity between all 
like-minded countries of Europe; 

Considering that, to respond to this need and to the 
expressed aspirations of their peoples in this regard, it is 
necessary forthwith to create an organisation which will 
bring European States into closer association ; 

Have in consequence decided to set up a Council of 


*xReprinted from the Congressional Record of Oct. 13, 
1949, pp. 14755-14759. 
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areas, we should find it easier to develop lasting 
patterns for the international exchange of goods 
and services. I hope that the International Trade 
Organization will soon be established to help ex- 
pand world trade by carrying on a continuous 
and systematic attack on trade barriers. 

At the present time, there is still need for re- 
sourcefulness in meeting certain immediate prob- 
lems. I know that, at this session, the Fao will 
be considering ways and means of moving tem- 
porary surpluses of certain commodities from 
countries where they are not needed to countries 
where they are badly needed. The United States 
welcomes the initiative of this organization in 
seeking a solution to this problem. We pledge our- 
selves to work wholeheartedly with the other mem- 
bers in attempting to devise practical and effective 
methods for solving it. 

As our Thanksgiving season again approaches, 
we should all be reminded that the harvest has a 
twofold significance. It is one mark of civiliza- 
tion to be able to produce abundantly, but it is a 
more important mark to be able to use abundance 
for the welfare of mankind. The United States 
is glad to work with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization toward the goal of increasing the 
production of food and improving its distribution. 
We regard this as a major cooperative endeavor 
toward our common objective of a stable and 
peaceful world. 


Europe consisting of a Committee of representatives of 
Governments and of a Consultative Assembly, and have 
for this purpose adopted the following Statute: 


Chapter I. Aim of the Council of Europe 
Article 1 


(a) The aim of the Council of Europe is to achieve a 
greater unity between its Members for the purpose of 
safeguarding and realising the ideals and principles which 
are their common heritage and facilitating their economic 
and social progress. 

(b) This aim shall be pursued through the organs of 
the Council by discussion of questions of common concern 
and by agreements and common action in economic, social, 
cultural, scientific, legal and administrative matters and 
in the maintenance and further realisation of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 

(c) Participation in the Council of Europe shall not 
affect the collaboration of its Members in the work of the 
United Nations and of other international organisations 
or unions to which they are parties. 

(d) Matters relating to National Defence do not fall 
within the scope of the Council of Europe. 
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Chapter Il. Membership 


Article 2 


The Members of the Council of Europe are the Parties 
to this Statute. 


Article 3 


Every Member of the Council of Europe must accept the 
principles of the rule of law and of the enjoyment by all 
persons within its jurisdiction of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, and collaborate sincerely and effectively 
in the realisation of the aim of the Council as specified 
in Chapter I. se 

Article 4 


Any European State, which is deemed to be able and 
willing to fulfil the provisions of Article 3, may be in- 
vited to become a Member of the Council of Europe by 
the Committee of Ministers. Any State so invited shall 
become a Member on the deposit on its behalf with the 
Secretary-General of an instrument of accession to the 
present Statute. 

Article 5 


(a) In special circumstances, a European country, 
which is deemed to be able and willing to fulfil the pro- 
visions of Article 3, may be invited by the Committee of 
Ministers to become an Associate Member of the Council 
of Europe. Any country so invited shall become an 
Associate Member on the deposit on its behalf with the 
Secretary-General of an instrument accepting the present 
Statute. An Associate Member shall be entitled to be 
represented in the Consultative Assembly only. 

(b) The expression “Member” in this Statute includes 
an Associate Member except when used in connexion with 
representation on the Committee of Ministers. 


Article 6 


Before issuing invitations under Articles 4 or 5 above, the 
Committee of Ministers shall determine the number of 
representatives on the Consultative Assembly to which the 
proposed Member shall be entitled and its proportionate 
financial contribution. 


Article 7 


Any Member of the Council of Europe may withdraw 
by formally notifying the Secretary-General of its inten- 
tion to do so. Such withdrawal shall take effect at the 
end of the financial year in which it is notified, if the 
notification is given during the first nine months of that 
financial year. If the notification is given in the last three 
months of the financial year, it shall take effect at the end 
of the next financial year. 


Article 8 


Any Member of the Council of Europe, which has 
seriously violated Article 3, may be suspended from its 
rights of representation and requested by the Committee 
of Ministers to withdraw under Article 7. If such Member 
does not comply with this request, the Committee may 
decide that it has ceased to be a Member of the Council 
as from such date as the Committee may determine. 


Article 9 


The Committee of Ministers may suspend the right of 
representation on the Committee and on the Consultative 
Assembly of a Member, which has failed to fulfil its 
financial obligation, during such period as the obligation 
remains unfulfilled. 
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Chapter III. General 
Article 10 
The organs of the Council of Europe are: 


(i) the Committee of Ministers; 
(ii) the Consultative Assembly. 


Both these organs shall be served by the Secretariat 
of the Council of Europe. 


Article 11 
The seat of the Council of Europe is at Strasbourg. 
Article 12 


The official languages of the Council of Europe are 
English and French. The rules of procedure of the Com- 
mittee of Ministers and of the Consultative Assembly shall 
determine in what circumstances and under what con- 
ditions other languages may be used. 


Chapter IV. Committee of Ministers 
Article 13 


The Committee of Ministers is the organ which acts on 
behalf of the Council of Europe in accordance with Articles 
15 and 16. 

Article 14 


Each Member shall be entitled to one representative on 
the Committee of Ministers and each representative shall 
be entitled to one vote. Representatives on the Committee 
shall be the Ministers for Foreign Affairs. When a Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs is unable to be present or in 
other circumstances where it may be desirable, an alter- 
nate may be nominated to act for him, who shall, whenever 
possible, be a member of his Government. 


Article 15 


(a) On the recommendation of the Consultative Assem- 
bly or on its own initiative, the Committee of Ministers 
shall consider the action required to further the aim of 
the Council of Europe, including the conclusion of conven- 
tions or agreements and the adoption by Governments of 
a common policy with regard to particular matters. Its 
conclusions shall be communicated to Members by the 
Secretary-General. 

(b) In appropriate cases, the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee may take the form of recommendations to the Gov- 
ernments of Members, and the Committee may request the 
Governments of Members to inform it of the action taken 
by them with regard to such recommendations. 


Article 16 


The Committee of Ministers shall, subject to the provi- 
sions of Articles 24, 28, 30, 32, 33 and 35, relating to the 
powers of the Consultative Assembly, decide with binding 
effect all matters relating to the internal organisation 
and arrangements of the Council of Europe. For this 
purpose the Committee of Ministers shall adopt such 
financial and administrative regulations as may be 
necessary. 

Article 17 


The Committee of Ministers may set up advisory and 
technical committees or commissions for such specific 
purposes as it may deem desirable. 


Article 18 


The Committee of Ministers shall adopt its rules of 
procedure which shall determine amongst other things: 


(i) the quorum; 
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(ii) the method of appointment and term of office of 
its President ; 

(iii) the procedure for the admission of items to its 
agenda, including the giving of notice of proposals for 
resolutions ; and 

(iv) the notifications required for the nomination of 
alternates under Article 14. 


Article 19 


At each session of the Consultative Assembly the Com- 
mittee of Ministers shall furnish the Assembly with state- 
ments of its activities, accompanied by appropriate 
documentation. 


Article 20 


(a) Resolutions of the Committee of Ministers relating 
to the following important matters, namely: 


(i) recommendations under article 15 (b); 

(ii) questions under article 19; 

(iii) questions under article 21 (a) (i) and (b); 

(iv) questions under article 33; 

(v) recommendations for the amendment of articles 1 
(d), 7, 15, 20, and 22; and 

(vi) any other question which the committee may, by 
a resolution passed under (d) below, decide should be 
subject to a unanimous vote on account of its importance 


require the unanimous vote of the representatives casting 
a vote, and of a majority of the representatives entitled 
to sit on the committee. 

(b) Questions arising under the rules of procedure or 
under the financial and administrative regulations may 
be decided by a simple majority vote of the representatives 
entitled to sit on the committee. 

(c) Resolutions of the committee under Articles 4 and 
5 require a two-thirds majority of all the representatives 
entitled to sit on the committee. 

(d) All other resolutions of the committee, including 
the adoption of the Budget, of rules of procedure and of 
financial and administrative regulations, recommenda- 
tions for the amendment of articles of this statute, other 
than those mentioned in paragraph (a) (v) above, and 
deciding in case of doubt which paragraph of this article 
applies, require a two-thirds majority of the representa- 
tives casting a vote and of a majority of the representa- 
tives entitled to sit on the committee. 


Article 21 


(a) Unless the committee decides otherwise, meetings 
of the Committee of Ministers shall be held— 


(i) in private, and 

(ii) at the seat of the council. 

(hb) The committee shall determine what information 
shall be published regarding the conclusions and dis- 
cussions of a meeting held in private. 

(c) The committee shall meet before and during the 
beginning of every session of the Consultative Assembly 
and at such other times as it may decide. 


Chapter V. The Consultative Assembly 


Article 22 


The Consultative Assembly is the deliberative organ of 
the Council of Europe. It shall debate matters within its 
competence under this statute and present its conclusions, 
in the form of recommendations, to the Committee of 


Ministers. 
Article 23 


(a) The Consultative Assembly shall discuss, and may 
make recommendations upon, any matter within the aim 
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and scope of the Council of Europe as defined in Chapter 
I, which (i) is referred to it by the Committee of Min- 
isters with a request for its opinion, or (ii) has been 
approved by the Committee for inclusion in the Agenda 
of the Assembly on the proposal of the latter. 

(b) In taking decisions under (a), the Committee shall 
have regard to the work of other European inter-govern- 
mental organizations to which some or all of the Mem- 
bers of the Council are parties. 

(c) The President of the Assembly shall decide, in case 
of doubt, whether any question raised in the course of 
the Session is within the Agenda of the Assembly ap- 
proved under (a) above. 


Article 24 


The Consultative Assembly may, with due regard to 
the provisions of Article 38 (d) establish committees or 
commissions to consider and report to it on any matter 
which falls within its competence under Article 23, to 
examine and prepare questions on its agenda and to advise 
on all matters of procedure. 


Article 25 


(a) The Consultative Assembly shall consist of repre- 
sentatives of each Member appointed in such a manner 
as the Government of that Member shall decide. Each 
representative must be a national of the Member whom 
he represents, but shall not at the same time be a member 
of the Committee of Ministers. 

(b) No representative shall be deprived of his position 
as such during a session of the Assembly without the 
agreement of the Assembly. 

(c) Each representative may have a substitute who 
may, in the absence of the representative, sit, speak and 
vote in his place. The provisions of paragraph (a) above 
apply to the appointment of substitutes. 


Article 26 


The following States, on becoming Members, shall be 
entitled to the number of representatives given below: 


i iains Mace rar ones Mie Sondre ares 6 
SEES rene eens aad ee seaotn: tonsa 
a inland ch asic nd eseab eva thin i sda sda a a 18 
Rs bc cuinncenainimocanan ea amaaneke:. - ae 
a ora Sea trarts meee eens Gebteastintad: “a 
ER ee Ree RC Ee Pe ae 3 
I i a ia ek ede nae: ae 
dais a ined Sed enininegiaas or eeiinaiaa heels eee 4 
SE ee ee eee ee meee ee ee .  * 
TI ois i eee nnen cnceanennnneeinn 18 


Article 27 


The conditions under which the Committee of Ministers 
collectively may be represented in the debates of the Con- 
sultative Assembly, or individual representatives on the 
Committee may address the Assembly, shall be determined 
by such rules of procedure on this subject as may be drawn 
up by the Committee after consultation with the Assembly. 


Article 28 


(a) The Consultative Assembly shall adopt its rules of 
procedure and shall elect from its members its President, 
who shall remain in office until the next ordinary session. 

(b) The President shall control the proceedings but shall 
not take part in the debate or vote. The substitute of the 
representative who is President may sit, speak and vote 
in his place. 

(c) The rules of procedure shall determine inter alia: 


(i) the quorum; 

(ii) the manner of the election and terms of office of 
the President and other officers ; 

(iii) the manner in which the agenda shall be drawn 
up and be communicated to representatives ; and 
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(iv) the time and manner in which the names of repre- 
sentatives and their substitutes shall be notified. 


Article 29 


Subject to the provisions of Article 30, all resolutions 
of the Consultative Assembly, including resolutions: 


(i) embodying recommendations to the Committee of 
Ministers ; 

(ii) proposing to the Committee mattters for discussion 
in the Assembly ; 

(iii) establishing committees or commissions; 

(iv) determining the date of commencement of its 
sessions ; 

(v) determining what majority is required for resolu- 
tions in cases not covered by (i) to (iv) above or deter- 
mining cases of doubt as to what majority is required. 


shall require a two-thirds majority of the representatives 
casting a vote. 


Article 30 


On matters relating to its internal procedure, which 
includes the election of officers, the nomination of persons 
to serve on committees and commissions and the adoption 
of rules of procedure, resolutions of the Consultative 
Assembly shall be carried by such majorities as the 
Assembly may determine in accordance with Article 29 
(v). 

Article $1 


Debates on proposals to be made to the Committee of 
Ministers that a matter should be placed on the Agenda 
of the Consultative Assembly shall be confined to an indi- 
cation of the proposed subject-matter and the reasons for 
and against its inclusion in the Agenda. 


Article 32 


The Consultative Assembly shall meet in ordinary ses- 
sion once a year, the date and duration of which shall 
be determined by the Assembly so as to avoid as far as 
possible overlapping with parliamentary sessions of Mem- 
bers and with sessions of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. In no circumstances shall the duration 
of an ordinary session exceed one month unless both the 
Assembly and the Committee of Ministers concur. 


Article 33 


Ordinary sessions of the Consultative Assembly shall 
be held at the seat of the Council unless both the Assembly 
and the Committee of Ministers concur that it should be 
held elsewhere. 

Article 34 


The Committee of Ministers may convoke an extraor- 
dinary session of the Consultative Assembly at such time 
and place as the Committee with the concurrence of the 
President of the Assembly shall decide. 


Article 35 


Unless the Consultative Assembly decides otherwise, its 
debates shall be conducted in public. 


Chapter VI. The Secretariat 
Article 36 


(a) The Secretariat shall consist of a Secretary-General, 
a Deputy Secretary-General and such other staff as may 
be required. 

(b) The Secretary-General and Deputy Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall be appointed by the Consultative Assembly on 
the recommendation of the Committee of Ministers. 
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(c) The remaining staff of the Secretariat shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General, in accordance with the 
administrative regulations. 

(d) No member of the Secretariat shall hold any salaried 
office from any Government or be a member of the Con- 
sultative Assembly or of any national legislature or en- 
gage in any occupation incompatible with his duties. 

(e) Every member of the staff of the Secretariat shall 
make a solemn declaration affirming that his duty is to the 
Council of Europe and that he will perform his duties con- 
scientiously, uninfluenced by any national considerations, 
and that he will not seek or receive instructions in con- 
nection with the performance of his duties from any Gov- 
ernment or any authority external to the Council and will 
refrain from any action which might reflect on his posi- 
tion as an international official responsible only to the 
Council. In the case of the Secretary-General and the 
Deputy Secretary-General this declaration shall be made 
before the Committee, and in the case of all other members 
of the staff, before the Secretary-General. 

(f) Every Member shall respect the exclusively inter- 
national character of the responsibilities of the Secretary- 
General and the staff of the Secretariat and not seek to 
influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 


Article 37 


a (a) The Secretariat shall be located at the seat of the 
Youncil. 

(b) The Secretary-General is responsible to the Com- 
mittee of Ministers for the work of the Secretariat. 
Amongst other things, he shall, subject to Article 38 (d), 
provide such secretarial and other assistance as the Con- 
sultative Assembly may require. 


Chapter VII. Finance 
Article 38 


(a) Each Member shall bear the expenses of its own 
representation in the Committee of Ministers and in the 
Consultative Assembly. 

(b) The expenses of the Secretariat and all other com- 
mon expenses shall be shared between all Members in 
such proportions as shall be determined by the Committee 
on the basis of the population of Members. 

The contributions of an Associate Member shall be 
determined by the Committee. 

(c) In accordance with the financial regulations, the 
budget of the Council shall be submitted annually by the 
Secretary-General for adoption by the Committee. 

(d) The Secretary-General shall refer to the Committee 
requests from the Assembly which involve expenditure ex- 
ceeding the amount already allocated in the Budget for 
the Assembly and its activities. 


Article 39 


The Secretary-General shall each year notify the Gov- 
ernment of each Member of the amount of its contribution 
and each member shall pay to the Secretary-General the 
amount of its contribution, which shall be deemed to be 
due on the date of its notification, not later than 6 months 
after that date. 


Chapter VIII. Privileges and Immunities 
Article 40 


(a) The Council of Europe, representatives of Mem- 
bers and the Secretariat shall enjoy in the territories of 
its Members such privileges and immunities as are reason- 
ably necessary for the fulfilment of their functions. These 
immunities shall include immunity for all representatives 
in the Consultative Assembly from arrest and all legal 
proceedings in the territories of all Members, in respect 
of words spoken and votes cast in the debates of the As- 
sembly or its committees or commissions. 
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(b) The Members undertake as soon as possible to 
enter into an agreement for the purpose of fulfilling the 
provisions of paragraph (a) above. For this purpose the 
Committee of Ministers shall recommend to the Govern- 
ments of Members the acceptance of an Agreement defin- 
ing the privileges and immunities to be granted in the 
territories of all Members. In addition a special Agree- 
ment shall be concluded with the Government of the 
French Republic defining the privileges and immunities 
which the Council shall enjoy at its seat. 


Chapter IX. Amendments 
Article 41 


(a) Proposals for the amendment of this Statute may 
be made in the Committee of Ministers or, in the condi- 
tions provided for in Article 23, in the Consultative 
Assembly. 

(b) The Committee shall recommend and cause to be 
embodied in a Protocol those amendments which it con- 
siders to be desirable. 

(c) An amending Protocol shall come into force when 
it has been signed and ratified on behalf of two-thirds of 
the Members. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of the preceding 
paragraphs of this Article, amendments to Articles 23-35, 
38 and 39 which have been approved by the Committee and 
by the Assembly, shall come into force on the date of the 
certificate of the Secretary-General, transmitted to the 
Governments of Members, certifying that they have been 
so approved. This paragraph shall not operate until the 
conclusion of the second ordinary session of the Assembly. 


Chapter X. Final Provisions 
Article 42 


(a) This Statute shall be ratified. Ratifications shall 
be deposited with the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

(b) The present Statute shall come into force as soon 
as seven instruments of ratification have been deposited. 
The Government of the United Kingdom shall transmit 
to all signatory Governments a certificate declaring that 
the Statute has entered into force, and giving the names of 
the Members of the Council of Europe on that date. 

(c) Thereafter each other signatory shall become a 
party to this Statute as from the date of the deposit of its 
instrument of ratification. 


In witness whereof the undersigned, being duly au- 
thorised thereto, have signed the present Statute. 

Done at London, this 5th day of May, 1949, in English 
and French, both texts being equally authentic, in a single 
copy which shall remain deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United Kingdom which shall transmit 
certified copies to the other signatory Governments. 


For the Government of the Kingdom of Belgium: 
P. H. SPAAK. 
OBERT DE THIEUSIES. 

For the Government of the Kingdom of Denmark: 
GuSsTAV RASMUSSEN. 
REVENTLOW. 

For the Government of the French Republic: 
Rosert SCHUMAN. 
R. MASSIGLI. 

For the Government of the Irish Republic: 
SEAN MACBRIDE. 
JOHN W. DULANTY. 
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For the Government of the Italian Republic: 
SForzA. 
GALLARATI SCOTTI. 

For the Government of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 
Jos. Becu. 
A. J. CLASEN. 

For the Government of the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 
D. U. STIKKER. 
E. MICHIELS VAN VERDUYNEN. 
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Dismantling in Germany Modified 


TEXT OF PROTOCOL OF AGREEMENTS 


[Released to the press November 24] 


Following upon the meeting of the three Foreign Min- 
isters in Paris on November 9 and 10 the United Kingdom, 
French, and United States High Commissioners were au- 
thorized to discuss with the Federal Chancellor the letters 
which he had addressed to them on the subject of dis- 
mantling with a view to a final settlement of this problem. 
The instructions to the High Commissioners also covered 
a wider field and required them to examine with the 
Chancellor other points to be included in a general settle- 
ment. Discussions took place accordingly on November 
15, 17 and 22 on the Petersberg. 

The discussions were animated throughout by the de- 
sire and the determination of both parties that their 
relations should develop progressively upon a basis of 
mutual confidence. Meanwhile, their primary objective 
is the incorporation of the Federal Republic as a peaceful 
member of the European community and to this end 
German association with the countries of Western Europe 
in all fields should be diligently pursued by means of her 
entry into the appropriate international bodies and the 
exchange of commercial and consular representation with 
other countries. Both the High Commissioners and the 
Chancellor appreciate that progress toward this objective 
must depend upon the establishment of a true sense of 
security in Western Europe, and they have addressed 
themselves particularly to this end. In all these matters 
they have been encouraged to find a wide community of 
ideas and intention and they have in particular agreed 
upon the following: 


I. The High Commission and the Federal Government 
are agreed to promote the participation of Germany in 
all these international organizations through which Ger- 
man experience and support can contribute toe the general 
welfare. They record their satisfaction at the various 
steps already achieved in this direction citing German 
participation in Orrc, the desire expressed on both sides 
that the Federal Republic should be promptly admitted to 
the Council of Europe as an associate member and the 
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proposed signature of a bilateral agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America covering ECA 
assistance. 

II. The Federal Government, appreciating the desir- 
ability of the closest possible cooperation by Germany 
in the rehabilitation of Western European economy, de- 
clares its intention of applying for membership in the 
International Authority for the Ruhr in which, at present, 
the Federal Government is only represented by an ob- 
server, it being understood between both parties that 
German accession will not be subject to any special con- 
ditions under article 31 of the agreement for the establish- 
ment of the Authority. 

III. The Federal Government further declares its 
earnest determination to maintain the demilitarization of 
the Federal territory and to endeavor by all means in its 
power to prevent the re-creation of Armed Forces of any 
kind. To this end the Federal Government will cooperate 
fully with the High Commission in the work of the Mili- 
tary Security Board. 

IV. It is further agreed between them that the Federal 
Government shall now initiate the gradual reestablishment 
of consular and commercial relations with those countries 
where such relations appear advantageous. 

V. The Federal Government affirms its resolve as a 
freely elected democratic body to pursue unreservedly the 
principles of freedom, tolerance, and humanity which unite 
the nations of Western Europe and to conduct its affairs 
according to those principles. The Federal Government 
is firmly determined to eradicate all traces of Nazism 
from German life and institutions and to prevent the re- 
vival of totalitarianism in this or any form. It will seek 
to liberalize the structure of government and to exclude 
authoritarianism. 

VI. In the field of decartelization and monopolistic 
practices the Federal Government will take legislative ac- 
tion corresponding to decisions taken by the High Com- 
mission in accordance with article 2 (B) of the Occupa- 
tion Statute. 
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VII. The High Commission has communicated to the 
Chancellor the terms of an agreement reached by the three 
powers for the relaxation of the present restrictions on 
German shipbuilding. 

The main provisions now agreed are as follows: 

The construction of ocean-going ships excluding those 
primarily designed for passengers, and tankers up to 7,200 
tons, fishing vessels up to 650 tons and coastal vessels up 
to 2,700 tons not exceeding 12 knots service speed may be- 
gin forthwith. The number of such ships to be con- 
structed shall not be limited. 

The Federal Government may, with the approval of the 
High Commission, acquire or construct before December 
31, 1950, six special ships exceeding these limitations of 
size and speed. Further particulars on this point were 
communicated to the Chancellor. 

The Federal Chancellor raised the question of the con- 
struction and repair of ships in German shipyards for ex- 
port. The High Commissioners informed him that this 
matter was not discussed by the Committee of Experts 
and that they were not in a position to give him a final 
decision on it. However, they will meanwhile authorize 
German shipyards to construct for export ships of the 
types and within such limits of numbers as are applicable 
to construction for the German economy ; they will author- 
ize repair of foreign ships without restriction. 

VIII. On the question of dismantling, the High Com- 
mission has reviewed the present position in the light of 
the assurances given by the Federal Government and has 
agreed to the following modification of the programme. 
The following plants will be removed from the reparations 
list and dismantling of their equipment will cease forth- 
with. 

A. Synthetic Oil and Rubber Plants 

Farbenfabriken Bayer, Leverkusen 
Chemische Werke Huels (except for certain research 
equipment) 
Gelsenberg Benzin, A.G. 
Hydrierwerke Scholven, A.G. 
Ruhroel G.M.B.H., Bottrop 
Ruhrchemie, A.G. 
Gewerkschaft Victor 
Krupp Treibstoff G.M.B.H. 
Stenikohlenbergwerke 
Dortmunder parafin 
Essener Steinkohle A.G. 
B. Steel Plants 
August Thyssen Hute, Duisburg, Hamborn 
Huttenwerke Siegerland, Charlottenhutte 
Deutsche Edelstahlwerke, Krefeld 
August Thyssen Hutte, Niederreinische Hutte 
Klockner Werke, Duesseldorf 
Ruhrstahl A.G. Heinrichschutte, Hattingen 
Bochumer Verein Gusstahlwerke, Bochum 
Except that electric furnaces not essential to the func- 
tioning of the works will continue to be dismantled or 
destroyed. 


* These plants involving an important security element. 
(Telegraphic reference garbled.) 
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C. Further dismantling at the I. G. Farben plant at 
Ludwigshafen will not take place except for the removal 
of the equipment for the production of synthetic am- 
monia and methanol to the extent provided for in the 
reparations programme. 

D. All dismantling in Berlin will cease and work on 
the affected plants will be again rendered possible. 

It is understood that equipment already dismantled will 
be made available to IARA except in the case of Berlin. 
The present modification of the reparations list will not 
affect the existing prohibitions and restrictions upon the 
production of certain materials. Dismantled plants may 
be reconstructed or re-equipped only as permitted by the 
Military Security Board and those plants at which dis- 
mantling has been stopped will be subject to suitable 
control to ensure that the limitation on the production of 
steel (11.1 million tons per annum) is not exceeded. 

IX. The question of the termination of the state of 
war was discussed. Although such termination may be 
as consistent with the spirit of this protocol, it presents 
considerable legal and practical difficulties which need to 
be examined. 

X. The High Commissioners and the Federal Chancel- 
lor have signed this protocol with the joint determination 
to carry into effect the purposes stated in the preamble 
hereof and with the hope that their understandings will 
constitute a notable contribution to the incorporation of 
Germany into a peaceful and stable European commun- 
ity of nations. 
Initialled : 

B. H. ROsertTson 

A. FRANCOIS-PONCET 


J. J. McCioy 
K. ADENAUER 


Announcement on U.S. and Swiss 
Capital in Belgium 


Due to the steady improvement of Belgium’s 
financial position, both external and internal, the 
Belgian Government, on November 10, 1949, au- 
thorizes the free transfer of capital accounts of 
United States and Swiss nationals who are per- 
manent residents of their countries. As of this 
date, capital owned by United States and Swiss 
residents is permitted to enter and depart freely 
from the Belgian-Luxembourg Economic Union 
provided it moves through authorized channels 
and is in accordance with the exchange regulations 
of the Union. It is understood that it will not be 
necessary to prove that the original investment 
was in United States dollars or Swiss francs. It 
appears probable that the only proof required will 
be evidence of ownership of real estate, securities, 
bank accounts, or other capital on the date of 
entry into force of these provisions. On the other 
hand, it should be emphasized that these new regu- 
lations will not permit the realization of the 60 
percent portion of assets blocked as a result of the 
monetary reform of 1944-45, since such blocked 
assets are not readily available in Belgian francs. 
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Deadline Fixed for Registration 
of Yugoslav War Damage Claims 








[Released to the press November 22] 


The Department of State has been informed by 
the American Embassy at Belgrade that the Yugo- 
slav Government has recognized the right of 
American citizens to register their claims for war 
damages suffered in Yugoslavia and has fixed 
April 17, 1950, as the deadline for such registra- 
tions. The Department urges that separate and 
distinct claims for war damage in Yugoslavia suf- 
fered by American citizens between April 6, 1941, 
and the end of World War II be filed with the 
Department in time for transmittal to the appro- 
priate Yugoslav officials before the deadline date. 

Claims for war damages are to be distinguished 
from claims arising out of the nationalization or 
other taking of American property interests by 
Yugoslavia between September 1, 1939, and July 
19, 1948, which are not included in the present 
registration. As to the latter, the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment has made a lump-sum payment of 17 
million dollars to the United States under an 
agreement signed July 19, 1948. 

Distribution of the 17 million dollars to Ameri- 
can claimants awaits establishment of a domestic 
adjudicating agency under pending legislation. 

Article 7 of the agreement provided that Yugo- 
slavia would extend equality of treatment to 
American nationals in the administration of 
Yugoslav war damage legislation. 


Point 4 Program Studied for 
Puerto Rico 


[Released to the press November 25] 


At the invitation of Governor Munoz-Marin, a 
small group of government officials, headed by 
Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, is visiting Puerto Rico for 4 days 
beginning Tuesday, November 29, in connection 
with the development of the Point 4 program. 
The group will study Puerto Rico’s recent ex- 
perience in promoting its own economic develop- 
ment and the various kinds of technical assistance 
which Puerto Rico can furnish to other countries 
in connection with the Point 4 program. Under 
consideration are projects for technical and pro- 
fessional education in the University of Puerto 
Rico, and other educational institutions, and 
in-service training in the various government de- 
partments and agencies active in economic de- 
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velopment. The similarity of Puerto Rican 
development problems to those likely to be faced 
in many other areas is expected to give rise to 
valuable suggestions in the development of de- 
tailed plans Ser Point 4. 

The other government officials in the party will 
be Arthur Goldschmidt, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Interior; Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., 
Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, of the Department of State: 
Louis J. Halle, Jr., Member of Staff of Assistant 
Secretary for Latin American Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State; Stephen P. Dorsey, Executive Sec- 
retary, Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation, Department of State. 


Proclamation Terminating 
Trade Agreement With Colombia 


In carrying out the exchange of notes terminat- 
ing on December 1, 1949 the trade agreement with 
Colombia signed September 13, 1935* the Presi- 
dent on November 5, 1949 issued a proclamation 
terminating the proclamation of April 20, 1936 
which proclaimed the trade agreement. 


PROCLAMATION 2863? 


WHEREAS, under the authority vested in him by section 
350 (a) of the Tariff Act of'1930, as amended by the act 
of June 12, 1934, entitled “An Act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930” (48 Stat. 943), the President of the United States 
of America entered into a trade agreement with the 
President of the Republic of Colombia on September 13, 
1935 (49 Stat. 3876), and proclaimed such trade agree- 
ment by proclamation dated April 20, 1936 (49 Stat. 3875) ; 
and 

Wuereas the Government of the United States of 
America has agreed with the Government of the Republic 
of Colombia that the said trade agreement shall cease 
to be in force on and after December 1, 1949; and 

Wuenreas the said section 350 (a) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 authorizes the President to terminate in whole or in 
part any proclamation carrying out a trade agreement 
entered into under such section: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States of America, acting under the authority 
vested in me by the said section 350 (a) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, do hereby proclaim that the said 
proclamation dated April 20, 1936, shall terminate and 
cease to have effect at the close of November 30, 1949. 

In WitNEss WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fifth day of No- 

vember in the year of our Lord nineteen 

{[s—EAL] hundred and forty-nine, and of the Independ- 

ence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and seventy-fourth. 


Harry 8S. TruMan 
By the President: 
Dean ACHESON 


Secretary of State. 
? Bulletin of Nov. 7, 1949, p. 711. 714 Fed. Reg. 6765. 
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Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Economic Development with Uruguay 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SIGNING 
[Released to the press November 23] 


A treaty of friendship, commerce, and economic 
development between the United States and Uru- 
guay was signed today in Montevideo. Ambassa- 
dor Ravndal signed for this government and Cesar 
Charlone, Minister of Foreign Affairs, for Uru- 
guay. The treaty will shortly be presented to the 
United States Senate for approval. The Congress 
of Uruguay also must ratify the treaty before it 
will become effective. 

This treaty is similar in most respects to the 
treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
recently concluded by this government with China 
and Italy. It is the first comprehensive commer- 
cial treaty which the United States has entered into 
with any of the other American Republics since 
1927. No treaty of this type has ever been in force 
between the United States and Uruguay, although 
in 1942 the two countries concluded a reciprocal 
trade agreement providing for mutual tariff con- 
cessions and nondiscriminatory treatment for im- 
ports and exports, and Uruguay participated in 
the recent conference at Annecy with a view to 
becoming a contracting party to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in the near 
future. 

The treaty, which is based upon the principle of 
mutuality, establishes standards to govern rela- 
tions between the two countries in many fields of 
activity. It includes articles relating to the status 
and activities of persons and corporations, protec- 
tion of persons and property, landholding, free- 
dom of information, the treatment of imports and 
exports, the treatment of vessels, and a variety of 
other matters. 


The treaty, however, is appreciably broader in 
scope than existing United States commercial 
treaties in matters relating to the encouragement 
of economic and industrial development. It con- 
tains provisions designed to encourage the flow 
of capital, skills, and technological assistance, and 
thus contribute to an increase in trade between the 
two countries and to the further development and 
strengthening of their national economies. In this 
regard, the treaty is in accord with the general 
policy of this Government for the encouragement 
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of the economic and industrial development of 
other countries. 

The formal negotiations were commenced in 
Montevideo last March, and were carried on in an 
atmosphere of complete accord and understandin 
expressive of the close and friendly relations which 
exist between the two countries and of their com- 
mon faith in liberal principles of economic and 
commercial intercourse. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


The treaty of friendship, commerce and eco- 
nomic development just signed by Uruguay and 
the United States is the first such agreement to be 
negotiated in recent years with one of the other 
American Republics. It is a modernized version 
of similar agreements of earlier years, among them 
the following: Colombia, 1846; Costa Rica, 1851; 
Argentina, 1853; El Salvador, 1927; and Hon- 
duras, 1927. 

Treaties of commerce and navigation with many 
other countries are in force, but most of them 
were negotiated under far different economic, so- 
cial, and political conditions than exist toe and 
could be improved by revision. For example the 
oldest with Great Britain, has been in operation 
since 1815. These agreements dealt almost ex- 
clusively with the exchange of goods and shipping 
and took no cognizance of recent economic an 
cultural trends, such as for example the problems 
arising from nationalization and from government 
regulation and operation of enterprises. The De- 
partment of State is now engaged in a broad pro- 
gram bringing up to date its entire treaty system, 
and it is hoped that the Uruguay treaty will be 
followed by many others as modernized and 
adapted to present-day conditions. 

Uruguay and the United States have carried on 
friendly and cooperative trade relations for many 
years. Their systems of government, commerce, 
and economics have been built along the same 
lines; the agreement just concluded merely crystal- 
lizes principles already in effect, and puts those 
principles on paper as recognized by both govern- 
ments. Its purposes, as stated in the preamble, are 
“strengthening the bonds of peace and friendship 
traditionally existing between them . . . and 
encouraging closer cultural, economic and com- 
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mercial relations between their peoples . . . by 
arrangements which facilitate and encourage, on 
bases mutually advantageous, cultural exchange, 
industrial and economic development, financial 
and technical cooperation, the investment of capi- 
tal, and commercial intercourse.” The treaty is 
“based in general upon the principles of national 
and of most-favored-nation treatment uncondi- 
tionally accorded”. 

In it also are adequate provisions to avoid con- 
tradictions with the laws of either country, any 
preferential treatment of nationals as a result of 
the treaty and any interference with essential se- 
curity interests, public morals, safety, and health. 

The Uruguay-United States treaty contains sev- 
eral provisions which are entirely new, and some 
which appeared for the first time in the Italian 
agreement. 

For example, article III contains a provision— 
first used in the treaty with Italy—which accords 
“national treatment” for nationals of one coun- 
try while in the other’s territory in the matter of 
certain social security benefits. Included are pe- 
cuniary compensation for disease, injury, or death 
arising out of employment, also for loss of earn- 
ings due to old age, unemployment, sickness, or 
disability. 

Article XV, paragraph 5, a treaty innovation, 
includes a provision which aims at an equitable 
distribution of “hard money” currency in the case 
of a country which is short of that commodity; 
and another provision endeavors to maintain a 
competitive basis for publicly owned or publicly 
controlled enterprises. This hes provision, which 
made its first appearance in the Italian treaty, is 
elaborated in the protocol appended to the Uru- 
guay document. 

Another innovation is found in article XXIII, 
which states: “Any dispute between the Parties 
as to the interpretation or application of the pres- 
ent Treaty, not satisfactorily adjusted by diplo- 
macy, shall be submitted to the International 
Court of Justice, unless the Parties agree to settle- 
ment by some other pacific means.” The United 
States here, as in the recent Chinese and Italian 
treaties, agrees to accept jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in all disputes arising 
from the interpretation and application of the 
treaty. 

To explain further, this article amplifies the bi- 
lateral arbitration treaty of 1909 (effective in 
1913) with regard to matters in the current treaty. 
Interpretation only was included in the former; 
interpretation and application in the latter. Both 
treaties consecrate the principle of noninterfer- 
ence with “the vital interests, the independence or 
the honor” of the two countries, as presented spe- 
cifically in the 1909 agreement. 


These can be considered innovations. As to 
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other provisions, the first three articles define the 
ordinary rights of United States nationals in 
Uruguay, and of Uruguayans in this country. 
Subject to immigration laws, either may travel 
freely, live where they choose, enjoy liberty of con- 
science and religion, and “transmit material for 
dissemination to the public abroad,” that is, en- 
joy press freedom. They are entitled to legal 
protection and if arrested, must be brought to 
trial promptly and have proper defense. 

The sections following article IV carry out the 
theme of smoothing the way for increased com- 
mercial and industrial activity, first stating that 
“nationals and companies of either Party shall be 
accorded, within the territories of the other Party, 
national treatment and also most-favored-nation 
treatment” and then detailing the applications of 
these provisions. 

“National treatment” is defined in article XIX 
as that “accorded within the territories of a Party 
upon terms no less favorable than the treatment 
accorded therein, in like situations, to nationals, 
companies, products, vessels, or other objects, as 
the case may be, of such Party.” The “most- 
favored-nation treatment” extends the same pro- 
visions to nationals, companies, etc. of “any third 
country.” The treaty thus safeguards national 
sovereignties ; nationals of one country are granted 
“no less favorable” treatment than that accorded 
nationals of the other country, thus assuring non- 
discrimination. 

These provisions guarantee impartial treatment 
in business operations, including leasing or owning 
real property, patents and trade marks, access to 
courts, exploring for and exploiting mineral de- 
posits, control and management of firms, etc. 

Other articles further assure fair treatment in 
protection against unlawful searches, seizure of 
property without prompt and effective compensa- 
tion, and discriminating taxation. Commercial 
travelers, their samples and products are also ac- 
corded fair treatment. The use of import quotas 
is regulated so that there will be no discrimination 
against either party, and government enterprises 
and monopolies must buy, sell, and do business 
generally in accordance with commercial, not po- 
litical, considerations. Prompt publication is re- 
quired of laws and administrative procedures 
which might affect the trade of either party. 

It is to tremain in force for 10 years, after which 
it may be terminated on 1 year’s notice by either 
party. 

A new slant has been added to the basic treaty 
provisions by President Truman’s Point 4 design 
to aid friendly nations with their economic devel- 
opment. The treaty itself contains no assistance 
provisions and does not envisage any supple- 
mentary agreements for this purpose. The treaty 
provisions contain the “rules of the game” or a 
broad framework within which private Uruguayan 
and United States technical know-how and capital 
can work together. 
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Communist Newspapers Announce 
Time Extension for Registering 
Real Property 


[Released to the press November 23] 


The Department of State announced today that 
it has been informed that the Tientsin Communist 
newspaper, 7'%en Chin Jih Pao, of November 15, 
1949, published a “notification of the Tientsin 
People’s Government Ming Ti 4483” extending 
the period of time for registration of real property 
to November 30. The following is an unofficial 
translation of the notification: 


Reference is made to notification Ming Mi Kung Tzu 
3806 of this government setting that period for registration 
of foreign real property in the municipal area of Tientsin 
at November 1 to November 15. In as much as some 
foreign residents have not been able to apply for registra- 
tion at the time stipulated due to the absence in Tientsin 
of the required title deeds or other reasons, this govern- 
ment, for the protection of the legitimate rights of foreign 
residents and in consideration of the foregoing conditions, 
extends the period of registration by one-half a month 
(from November 16 to November 30). Those foreign resi- 
dents who have not yet undertaken real property registra- 
tion shall thus apply at the land administration bureau of 
this government for registration before the time limit. 
Failure to apply for registration during said period shall 
lead to disposal of real property by this government in the 
light of the conditions involved. Compliance with this 
order is requested. 


The Department’s announcement of November 
7, 1949, contained an unofficial translation of noti- 
fication “Ming Mi Kung Tzu 3806.” ? 


Diplomatic Corps Activity 

, 
During Panama Coup d’Etat 
[Released to the press November 21] 


Action by the Diplomatic Corps which went to 
the police barracks on the night of November 19 
forestalled a police ultimatum that the Presi- 
dencia, already surrounded, would be attacked at 
2 a.m., November 20, unless the President and 
Cabinet resigned. The Corps stressed their de- 
sire to see bloodshed avoided through Panama’s 
observation of constitutional and diplomatic 
procedures. 

The Diplomatic Corps has emphasized that its 
position was neither to condone nor to facilitate 
the coup d’état. The Corps met at 11 a.m., Sun- 
day, at the residence of the Dean of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, the Hon. Emilio Ortiz de Zevallos, 


1 BULLETIN of Nov. 28, 1949, p. 800. 
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the Ambassador of Peru, and agreed to issue a 
press statement that the Corps did not intervene in 
the internal affairs of Panama. The Corps wished 
to emphasize that the sole purpose of the visit to 
the police barracks by its representatives was to 
express the hope that constitutional procedures 
would be observed and violence avoided. 

It is believed that the Diplomatic Corps has 
acted appropriately under the circumstances. 
The Department of State supports Ambassador 
Monnett Davis in the correctness of his conduct in 
this situation and particularly in emphasizing our 
traditional policy of nonintervention and our hope 
for the observance of constitutional and demo- 
cratic procedures. 


U.S.—Mexico Establish Commission 
on Cultural Cooperation 


[Released to the press November 23] 


The Department of State announced today the 
signing of an agreement between Mexico and the 
United States, establishing a United States-Mex- 
ican Commission on Cultural Cooperation. 

The Commission will be officially installed at 1 
p.m. today at a ceremony in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Mexico City. The Minister, Manuel Gual 
Vidal, will head the Mexican representation on 
the Commission. The ranking member for the 
United States will be the American Ambassador 
to Mexico, Walter Thurston. 

Other members of the Commission are: For 
Mexico, Hector Guillermo Rodriguez, Director 
General of Higher Education and Scientific In- 
vestigation, and Miguel Alessio Robles, journalist 
and publisher; and for the United States, Philip 
Raine. cultural attaché at the American Embassy, 
and William Richardson, resident vice president of 
the National City Bank of New York. 

The Assistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs. Edward G. Miller, Jr., hailed the establish- 
ment of this Commission as a fitting culmination 
of the many years of close cultural ties between the 
United States and her closest Latin American 
neighbor. The Commission will coordinate, ex- 
pand, and develop the already existing coopera- 
tion, both governmental and private. Although 
the United States is signatory to several multi- 
lateral agreements on cultural interchange with 
the American Republics, this is the first bilateral 
agreement to be signed. 

Mr. Miller recalled that the suggestion for this 
Commission was originally made 5 years ago by 
the then Mexican Minister of Education, who has 
since gone on to the guidance of cultural coopera- 
tion on a world-wide scale as Director General of 
Unesco, Jaime Torres Bodet. 
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VOA Airs Bradley Talk to North Atlantic Nations 


[Released to the press November 25] 


The following excerpt from a Voice of Amer- 
ica program incorporates a statement by Gen. 
Omar Bradley, chairman of the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. General Bradley was intro- 
duced by Edward Montgomery, Washington ob- 
server of the Voice of America. 


Epwarp Montcomery: On October 5 of this 
year, the Defense Ministers of the 12 North Atlan- 
tic pact nations held their first meeting in Wash- 
ington as the Defense Committee of the pact. At 
that meeting they appointed General Omar Brad- 
ley, chairman of the United States Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, to be chairman of the Military Committee of 
the pact. This body, consisting of military rep- 
resentatives of each of the member nations, is 
charged with the over-all direction and coordina- 
tion of the military defensive preparations of the 
12 North Atlantic allies. For the past 2 months, 
the various military planning bodies, established 
under the defense organization of the pact, have 
been at work under direction of the Military Com- 
mittee in Washington and elsewhere, concernin 
the strategic plans for the defense of the Nort 
Atlantic area. 

During the coming week, further meetings of 
the Military Committee and the Defense Commit- 
tee will be held in Paris to review the work so far 
accomplished and to carry the plans forward into 
the future. General Bradley is leaving the United 
States on Sunday to attend those meetings. Be- 
fore his departure, General Bradley has kindly 
consented to make to the peoples of the North At- 
lantic nations, through the Voice of America, a 
personal report on the progress that has been made 
to date in developing the plans and preparations 
for their common defense. General Bradley will 
speak to you in his capacity as Chairman of the 
Military Committee and as chief military repre- 
sentative of the armed forces of the 12 allied na- 
tions. 


GENERAL Omar Brapter: The people of Europe 
are listening to this Voice of America program as 
the stage is being set for two important meetings 
next week in Paris. Under this organization for 
the collective security of Western free nations— 
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the North Atlantic Treaty—the Military Commit- 
tee and the Committee of Defense Ministers will 
give their careful consideration to the plans for 
collective defense that have been drawn up by the 
member nations. 

As you know, the North Atlantic Treaty was 
formed to promote stability and well-being in the 
North Atlantic area. The 12 nations are resolved 
to unite their efforts for collective defense and for 
the preservation of peace and security. The na- 
tions joined in this pact are Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Iceland, 
Portugal, Italy, Canada, France, Great Britain, 
and the United States. 

The Defense Ministers of these nations form one 
of the important committees under the North At- 
lantic Treaty, meeting in Paris next week. United 
States Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson is our 
representative, and the chairman of the Defense 
Ministers Committee. 

One military representative from each country 
has been preci ts. to the Military Committee. I 
have been asked to speak on this program because 
I am the chairman of the Military Committee, as 
well as the United States representative on the 
Committee, and the standing group of that 
Committee. 

In order to carry on continuously the work of 
the Military Committee, a standing group has been 
formed which is composed of the military repre- 
sentatives from France, Great Britain, and the 
United States. 

These 2 meetings in Paris next week are sig- 
nificant because when they are concluded the 12 
member nations of the North Atlantic pact will 
have launched a new era of collective security. 

We have combined our strength for protection 
but not for aggression. As a matter of fact, the 
military forces of these 12 nations could not possi- 
bly be construed as a combination for aggression. 
Relatively, in comparison to the Armed Forces 
involved in World War II, they are small. 

However, their size is not the important factor. 
Under the North Atlantic Treaty, 12 nations have 
made the following pledge, which I quote from 
article 3 of the Treaty. 
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In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of 
this Treaty, the Parties, separately and jointly, by means 
of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, will 
maintain and develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack. 


Under the North Atlantic Treaty, we have 
formed an organization which can effectively plan 
for collective defense and for the maximum use of 
all of our resources. 

I can honestly and sincerely state that Amer- 
icans have entered this agreement, after careful 
consideration by the Congress and the people, with 
full intention to carry out these pledges now, and 
in the future. 

From a military point of view, we can all point 
with pride to the fact that in the past 2 months, 
since the first meetings of the Military Committee 
and the Committee of Defense Ministers in Wash- 
ington in October, we have made great progress. 
In these 2 months following our initial meetings, 
the Military Committee, with the aid of its stand- 
ing group, has developed a common basis of agree- 
ment for collective security and will submit their 
plan to the Defense Ministers Committee for 
acceptance and approval. 

The planning organization, which operates 
under the Military Committee, is divided into five 
Regional Planning Groups. The standing group 
of the Military Committee, consisting of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States, has been 
meeting regularly and acting as a steering com- 
mittee for these five Regional Planning Groups to 
speed up their work. 

This accomplishment in two short months does 
not mean that our plans have been made in haste. 

The United States and Canada Regional Plan- 
ning Group has based its contribution on more 
than 2 years of careful planning which had already 
been going on. 

The Western European Regional Planning 
Group has based its plan on those of Western 
Union. This organization has developed most 
competent defense plans which fit into the over-all 
picture very neatly and satisfactorily. 

The North Atlantic Ocean Planning Group has 
had the benefit of Canada, Britain, and United 
States agreements already made. 

And the other two groups, the Northern Euro- 
pean Group and the Southern European-Western 
Mediterranean Group, have also studied their 
problems for some time. 

As long as the people of all of the 12 nations 
realize the significance of the pledges they have 
made, our collective defense is stronger than it has 
ever been. 

There have been many statements made about 
the atomic bomb and the fact that it has served as 
a deterrent to aggression. 

Without minimizing, or underestimating, the 
tremendous force for peace that this atomic 
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weapon has been, it is certainly fair to say that the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization of 12 nations 
shows promise of being an even greater deterrent to 


future aggression. For now, in addition to 
weapons, we have an organization for collective 
defense backed by the will of free men in free 
nations, all working for peace. 

The forces of freedom have finally banded to- 
gether in common cause for the common good of 
all. We are trying a great experiment to see 
whether or not people who hate war can, by collec- 
tive action, forever eliminate the specter of war 
from their horizon. 

It is my hope that our meetings with men of 
other nations for collective security will become a 
basis of broad understanding between our people 
and their people and that it will lead to even 
greater accomplishments. We have proved in the 
past our readiness to defend liberty. If we all 
work together, we shall prove in the future our 
fitness to be the repository of freedom in the world. 


Epwarp Monrcomery: Thank you, General 
Bradley. 


Australia Signs Fulbright Agreement 
[Released to the press November 25] 


Australia and the United States today signed an 
agreement under the Fulbright Act, putting into 
operation the program of educational exchanges 
authorized by Public Law 584, 79th Congress. 

The a took place in Canberra, with H. V. 
Evatt, Ministry for External Affairs, representing 
the Government of Australia and Ambassador 
Pete Jarman representing the United States. 

This agreement was the fourteenth signed under 
the act, previous agreements having been signed 
with the Governments of China, Burma, the Phil- 
pees, Greece, New Zealand, the United King- 

om, Belgium and Luxembourg, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Iran, and Egypt. 

The agreement provides for a United States 
Educational Foundation in Australia to assist in 
the administration of the educational program 
financed from certain funds resulting from the sale 
of surplus property to that country. It provides 
for a long-range program utilizing the equivalent 
of 5 million dollars in Australian pounds for cer- 
tain educational purposes. These purposes include 
the financing of “studies, research, instruction, and 
other educational] activities of/or for citizens of the 
United States of America in schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning located in Australia or of 
nationals of Australia in United States schools and 
institutions of higher learning located outside the 
continental United States . . . including payment 
for transportation, tuition, maintenance, and other 
expenses incident to scholastic activities; or fur- 
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nishing transportation for nationals of Australia 
who desire to attend United States schools and 
institutions of higher learning in the continental 
United States . . . whose attendance will not de- 
prive citizens of the United States of America of 
an opportunity to attend such schools and institu- 
tions.” 

During the war, the United States furnished 
Australia lend-lease supplies valued at over 1 bil- 
lion dollars and Australia provided goods and 
services for United States forces equivalent to al- 
most the same amount. The relatively small bal- 
ance resulting from this gigantic exchange was set- 
tled by the payment in 1946 of 20 million dollars 
to the United States and the establishment of a 
fund in Australian currency equivalent to 7 million 
of which 2 million dollars was to be applied to 
the construction and acquisition of United States 
Embassy and other buildings while 5 million dol- 
lars was to be used for educational and cultural 
exchange. 

The Foundation in Australia will consist of 
seven members, the honorary chairman of which 
will be the United States Ambassador. In addi- 
tion, the members of the Foundation will include 
three citizens of Australia and three citizens of the 
United States. 

After the members of the Foundation in Austra- 
lia have been appointed, information about specific 
opportunities for American citizens to pursue 
study, teaching, or research in that country will be 
made public. At that time, applications will be 
received by: 


For university teaching, or advanced research 


The Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils 

2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 

Washington 25, D. C. 


For teaching in Australian secondary schools 


The United States Office of Education 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D. C. 


For teaching in American secondary sch0Ools abroad 


The Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils 

2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 

Washington 25, D. C. 


For graduate study 
The Institute of International Education 
2 West Forty-fifth Street 
New York 19, New York 


The Fulbright Program Advisers on the campuses of 
American colleges and universities. 


December 5, 1949 
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Passport Agency Opened in Boston 


[Released to the press November 23] 


The Department of State announced today that 
a Passport Agency will be opened at Boston on No- 
vember 28, 1949, with offices located in the United 
States Post Office and Court House Building. 

A Passport Agency was maintained at Boston by 
the Department of State from July 1, 1925 until 
July 15, 1942, when conditions brought about by 
the war made it necessary to centralize the grant- 
ing of passport facilities at Washington, D.C. At 
that ime, it was stated that the Boston Passport 
Agency would remain closed until travel condi- 
tions became more normal and the public interests 
in the New England area warranted its reopen- 
ing. 
7 he Passport Agency will accept applications 
for passports and have discretionary authority to 


_ issue and renew such documents in cases of ur- 


gency. 
S. M. Jeppson has been designated as Passport 
Agent. 


Lt. Col. C. H. Bonesteel III 
Appointed as Mutual Defense Official 


[Released to the press November 25] 


The Acting Secretary of State announced today 
the designation of Lt. Col. C. H. Bonesteel, III, 
of Plattsburg, New York, to be the Executive Di- 
rector for Mutual Defense Assistance Overseas, 
with headquarters in London. 

The Executive Director will act as agent for the 
European Coordinating Committee in carrying 
out its functions relating to the implementation of 
mutual defense assistance in Europe, under the 
supervision of the Committee. The Committee 
has the responsibility of coordinating American 
participation in the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program in Europe. The Committee also advises 
the Foreign Military Assistance Steering Commit- 
tee, of which the Secretary of State is Chairman, 
on matters relating to the program. 

The European Coordinating Committee will 
also have a small staff, headed by the Executive Di- 
rector, to perform the necessary coordination and 
direction of United States activities in Europe as 
required by the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
recently passed by the Congress. 
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in the current issue, and the one thereafter, will be 
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